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The Rector’s Word 
Facing tough decisions ahead, Dr. Frederick Lowy remains optimistic. 
by Howard Bokser 


Kinder, Gentler Businessmen 

Four Concordia grads in the upper reaches of the Canadian financial world 
shed their capitalist image and open up for their alma mater. 

by Mark Klein 


Running Uphill 
New coach Malcolm Balk helps Concordia's track & field team hit stride. 
by Patrick McDonagh 


Life Lessons 

Tucked away on Mackay Street, Concordia's Liberal Arts College attracts 
top students — and controversy surrounding its teaching philosophy. 
by Alison Ramsey 


Focus on Research: In Search of Competence 
Loyola’s Centre for Research in Human Development 
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My Word 


Money makes the world go round. 


News 
Concordia dedicates a memorial to four slain professors; physicists meet 
at Concordia. 


Alumni Profile 
Meet “Pops” — Father Emmett Johns, founder of Le Bon Dieu Dans La Rue. 


Homecoming 96 
The eventful weekend included the fun: a football game and oyster/ 
seafood party; and the profound: Ovide Mercredi and Hana Gartner. 


Association News 
News from the Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver chapters; the alumni golf 
tournament; a call for Athletics Hall of Fame nominations; coming events. 


Class Acts 


Class Acts; In memoriam; Chatterbox. 


Columnist 
Dr. Claire Cupples is on sabbatical — and it’s no vacation. 


Show your pride 


he official Concordia University frame is 
now available through this special offer. 
No need to procrastinate any longer, this 
frame is ready to use and “framing 
friendly.” Polished gold with burgundy 


mats emblazoned with the University 


& gncovdla LUning, 


crest, these frames are available in French ioe 17, 
or English. ee 


Act now, dust off the sheepskin and 
display your academic achievement with 
pride. Mail or fax the enclosed order 
form today! Or avoid shipping duties 
and pick up your frame at the University 
Bookstores or the Office of Alumni 
Affairs (1463 Bishop St., Room 101). 
Order now by completing the coupon 
and mail or fax to: 


Jane Dop 
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Office of Alumni Affairs 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd West 

Suite BC 101, Montreal, Qc, H3G 1M8 





Tel: 514-848-3819 
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Name: the. - 
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Address: ay) UNIVERSITY 

City: 

Province: Postal Code: 





PAYMENT: 
Cheque (made payable to Concordia University) Visa _) MasterCard (J 


Card Number: Expiry: Signature: 


Q Description Price 
English Frame $45.00 
French Frame $45.00 
$ 8.50 $ 8.50 





Insured Shipping and Handling (Canada) 





SubTotal 
Canadian Residents add 7% GST 
Quebec Residents add 6.5% PST | 


Please allow 6 weeks for delivery Total 





The Green Stuff 
Who needs it? Everyone 


oney. If it doesn’t make the world go 
round, it certainly gives it a good spin. 
Money is on the mind of just about every- 
one in this issue, and who can blame 
them? Track coach Malcolm Balk barely 
has enough cash to get his runners to 
meets; Claire Cupples, associate professor 
in Concordia’s Department of Biology, 
must apply regularly for government 
monies to continue her important scien- 
tific research; Claudia Clausius, vice- 
principal of Concordia’s Liberal Arts 
College, fears the funding axe will fall 
on her school; Assembly of First Nations 
national chief Ovide Mercredi asks, half 
seriously, “Brother, can you spare a dime?” 
Each is forced to do what doesn’t come 
easily: put his or her hand out and appeal 
to government, employers, companies and 
individuals for support to continue impor- 
tant work. The question remains: is there 
enough to go around? 

Money certainly doesn’t get around to 
Montreal’s homeless streetkids. They’re 
fortunate, then, to have the help of the 
man featured in this issue’s alumni profile, 
Father Emmett Johns — “Pops,” as he’s 
known to all. Pops can usually be found on 
the streets, in his van or shelter, doing the 
good work of Le Bon Dieu Dans La Rue. 
Because of the Punk culture most of these 
kids embrace, they receive little sympathy 
from the police or the community — and 
even less from their families. Pops is often 
the only one there for them with financial, 
emotional and spiritual support. We can be 
proud to call this man a fellow alumnus. 

We also have reason to be proud of our 
alma mater. Concordia provides one of 
the most valuable commodities that our 
society can offer its young — a good edu- 
cation. But the cost of education — the 
tools required to support it and the faculty 
needed to teach it — rises daily, while the 
available funds are diminishing. The stress 





MY WORD 













of keeping Concordia’s “product” compet- 
itive with Canadian and international uni- 
versities in this fiscal environment weighs 
heavily on our Rector, Dr. Frederick Lowy. 
But this passionate man is far from defeated, 
and he’s ready, too, to put his hand out to 
the community to seek support for the 
University during its upcoming capital 
campaign. When Dr. Lowy says we're 
going to survive, even thrive, it’s easy to 
believe him. 

Probably the only people in this issue 
not concerned about lack of money are 
the four Concordia alumni interviewed for 


our cover story, “Kinder, Gentler Business- 


men.” Say what you will about Canadian 
banks and financial institutions, but their 
ability to succeed in appeasing their in- 
vestors and stockholders — as well as their 
support of education in Canada — is 
unquestioned. Their reputation is less so. 
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Therefore, in part to counter their slipping 
image, the CIBC’s Holger Kluge, the Bank 
of Montreal’s Brian Steck, LOM’s Garrett 
Herman and First Marathon’s Lawrence 
Bloomberg graciously agreed to speak to 
our writer, Mark Klein. A rookie to the 
Concordia University Magazine, Mark did 
a nice job of catching the conciliatory 
mood of these moneymen. He was im- 
pressed at how willingly the four busy 
executives made time for their old school. 
But did they convince Mark that their 
negative reputation is undeserved? You 
can put money on it. 


Nbured |b 


Howard Bokser, Editor 
MBA 1985 
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Memorable 
Dedication 


August 24, 1992, is forever 
etched into the memory of the 
Concordia University commu- 
nity. It is the day the lives of 
professors Matthew Douglas, 
Michael Hogben, Jaan Saber 
and Phoivos Ziogas were 
stolen. 

Four years later, Concordia 
is paying homage to the slain 
professors with a permanent 
memorial that was unveiled in 
the lobby of the Henry F. Hall 
Building, October 11. The 
memorial site consists of four 
granite and aluminum picnic 
‘tables; each surface is inscribed 
with the name and favourite 
passage of one professor. Four 
planters were also installed at 
the base of existing columns 
framing the memorial, from 
which ivy will eventually climb 
and serve as a metaphor of 
growth and rejuvenation. 

The unusual monument, 
picked out of 20 entries by the 
University and the victims’ 
families, was designed by three 
Concordia graduates: Eduardo 
Aquino, MFA 94, Johanne 
Sloan, BFA 83, and Kathryn 
Walter, MFA 92. 

Saber’s widow, Sara Saber- 
Freedman, spoke at the dedica- 
tion and said what happened 
within the walls of the Hall 
Building “was a tragedy for 
those who were so brutally 
killed, for their families and for 
the University community as a 
whole. It would, however, be 
an even greater tragedy if [the 
murdered men] were remem- 
bered more for the manner of 
their deaths than for the char- 
acter and quality of their lives.” 

Saber-Freedman added, “If 
the memorial is to have any 
real meaning, it must be, first 
and foremost, a commemora- 
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The late Michael Hogben’s favourite quote, by Friedrich 
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Nistreche, Is Inscribed on one of four 


granite and aluminum picnic tables in the Henry F. Hall Building, part of the memorial to the four 
slain Concordia professors. It reads, “Whoever is a teacher through and through takes all things 
seriously only in relation to his students — even himself.” 


tion of the lives, the work, the 
values and the legacy of those 
whose names appear on the 
four tables.” 

Concordia Rector Frederick 
Lowy said the memorial will 
offer a place where “all can 
meet and share.” Mostly, it 
will be a place for Concordia 
students, faculty and staff to 
sit, study, talk — and recall 
four men whose lives ended 
too soon. -SD 


Scientists Put On 
Charm & Beauty Show 


About 200 prominent 
physicists from around the 
globe came to Concordia in 
late August for the Second 
International Conference on 
Hyperons, Charm and Beauty 
Hadrons. 

The conference, organized 
by Concordia Physics Profes- 
sor Calvin S. Kalman, offered 
scientists an opportunity to 
compare their research on 
hadrons and hyperons, the 
protons and neutrons that 
make up atoms and other sub- 


atomic particles. Hadrons con- 
sist of even smaller particles, 
called quarks. 

Charm and beauty hadrons 
were present only when the 
universe was forming. Scien- 
tists hope to recreate the same 
energy they believe was present 
during the birth of the uni- 
verse, and thereby artificially 
reproduce quarks to reveal 
answers about the universe’s 
creation. International cooper- 
ation for hadron and hyperon 
research is essential because it 
requires huge and expensive 
machines, called particle accel- 
erators or colliders, to generate 
this energy. The few particle 
accelerators existing today are 
mainly in the United States, 
Japan, China and Europe. 
These machines are not some- 
thing most countries want in 
their backyards: they reach up 
to 8 kilometres in diameter. A 
single experiment can require 
the collaboration of up to 500 
physicists. 

Kalman’s original confer- 
ence co-Chair, Professor Al- 


fred Fridman, from the Euro- 
pean Organization for Nuclear 
Research, died while on a 
teaching assignment in Mexico 
City, and Kalman had to carry 
on alone. By all accounts, the 
conference was a success. 
Researchers plan to pool 
their information again at the 
next conference, scheduled for 
1998 in Genoa, Italy. -SD 


Concordia University 
Magazine welcomes readers’ 
comments. Letters should 
include the writer’s full name, 
address, school(s), degree(s) 
and year(s) of graduation for 
alumni. Letters may be edited 
for length and clarity. 
Correspondence should be 
sent to the Editor, Office of 
Alumni Affairs, Concordia 
University, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
BC-101, Montreal, Que., 
H3G 1M8. 

Fax: (514) 848-2826 


e-mail: howardb@coral. 
concordia.ca 
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INTERVIEW 


The Rector’s Word 


by Howard Bokser «+ photos Owen Egan 


Despite facing some tough decisions, Dr. Frederick Lowy 
retains his optimism and shows excitement over the up- 


coming capital campaign 


ifteen months into his term 

as Vice-Chancellor and Rector 
of Concordia University, Dr. 
Frederick Lowy, sitting in his 
oak-beamed Bishop Street 
office, can be excused for 
appearing a bit fatigued. In 
addition to the continual de- 
mands on the chief executive 
of a large university, he and his 
administration are gearing up 
for another round of difficult 
government cutbacks, possibly 
as high as $15 million this 
year; some very hard choices 
must soon be made concern- 
ing the direction and shape of 
Concordia. But with mention 
of a forthcoming vacation — 
his first since becoming Rector 
— followed by a discussion of 
Concordia’s upcoming capital 
campaign, Lowy regains his 
usual confidence and opti- 
mism. We have a fighter in 
our corner. 

Lowy recognizes the chal- 
lenges ahead in the short 
term. “We've already lost over 
20 percent of our operating 





budget in the last few years,” 
he reports, “and we're likely 

to lose over 10 percent more in 
the next few.” The immediate 
blow has been lessened thanks 
to the success last year of early 
retirement packages the Uni- 
versity offered to its faculty 
and staff, but with further 
reductions looming, Lowy 
says, “I don’t want to speculate 
about our options, but they’re 
not all pleasant.” 

Most frustrating, Lowy re- 
veals, is that these cuts “are at 
a time when there is remark- 
able scientific opportunity, in 
biological sciences, engineer- 
ing and computer sciences, 
for example.” Ultimately, it’s 
the students who will be hurt 
most. He insists, “We still offer 
quality education for the low- 
est fees in Canada,” but then 
wonders, “Will we be able to 
maintain that?” 

For Lowy, though, every 
problem is an opportunity. 
He and Concordia’s Provost 
and Vice-Rector, Research, 
Dr. Jack Lightstone, have 
actively been asking the Uni- 
versity community for input 
on a strategic plan that will 
reshape the school and make 
it leaner but more focused. 

Of course, no one wants to 

see their department or area 
of study reduced, but most 
accept the reality of smaller 
budgets. “The final conclusion 
can’t come from a small group 
of people,” Lowy says. “It has 
to be from the bottom up.” 

Despite Quebec tuitions 


Dr. Lowy d 
number one 


remaining among the lowest 
in the country, the provincial 
government, supported by 
the recent Estates General 
Commission on Education, 
continues to deny universities 
the right to raise their rates. 
Hence, Concordia is examin- 
ing ways to be more cost effec- 
tive and entrepreneurial: for 
instance, a real estate commit- 
tee is looking to purchase 
property to save on rental 
costs; more specialized pro- 
grams which charge the full 
price of education, such as the 
Executive MBA (which costs 
$26,500 for two years), will 
be offered. But, as Lowy says, 
“There's a limit to what we 
can or are allowed to do.” 
According to Lowy, the 
ultimate solution lies in in- 
creased specialization. “We 
have to find what differentiates 
us from others and comple- 
ments itself nicely with what 
universities provide.” He says, 
“We already have several dis- 
tinct programs, for instance, 
Journalism, Communication 
Studies and Fine Arts. In dis- 
cussions with other universi- 
ties, such as McGill, we’re 
starting to identify divisions 
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i when asked of Co 
“Increased support fo 


of labour: Concordia would 
focus in certain areas that oth- 
ers would withdraw from, and 
vice versa.” Lowy says this does 
not preclude faculties of Engi- 
neering or Science, say, at both 
Concordia and McGill. “Al- 
though we're not a research- 
intensive university, we have 
pockets of research, such as in 


our psychology and computer © 


science departments, to name 
two, that are equivalent to any 
school in Canada.” Lowy con- 
tends, “We need to continue to 
be excellent in those areas. The 
public is best served if each insti- 
tution maintains its strength.” 


Capital Priorities 

For Concordia to maintain 
its strengths in the long run, 
one thing remains necessary: 
new capital investment. Lowy 
is clearly excited as Concordia 
readies itself to ask the greater 
community to support its cap- 
ital needs. As campaign plan- 
ning reaches its final stages, 
the campaign team, led by its 
director, Carole Kleingrib, has 
set a working goal of at least 
$55 million, by far Concordia’s 
most ambitious fundraising 
effort to date. 






Keeping the strategic plan 
in mind, the administration 
asked faculties and service ar- 
eas to help identify the Univer- 
sity’s most pressing long-term 
financial needs. They are the 
following: renewal of academic 
facilities, including a planned 
“Intelligent Building of the 
Future”; upgrading research 
and teaching technology, such 
as a new micro-fabrication 
research facility; endowments 
for teaching and research, in- 
cluding funds for several new 
chairs and distinguished pro- 
fessorships; and expanded 
library collections and special 
initiatives. And the number 
one need? Lowy emphatically 
states, “Increased support 
for our students,” specifically 
fellowships, student aid and 
modernized recreational and 
athletics facilities. Lowy says, 
“Our students cross the entire 
socio-economic spectrum. 
The average student who does 
not live at home needs about 
$13,000 to $14,000 per year to 
live, so this has to be supple- 
mented at times by long-term 
bursaries. We'd like to give 
more scholarships — those 
based on need and those based 
on merit. We rank low among 
Canadian universities in the 
amount of student support, 
and I'd like to see us make a 
dent in that.” 

The three-year capital cam- 
paign, to be officially launched 
in October 1997, is preparing 
for its “quiet phase” — aimed 
at the University community 
and at major external prospects 
— to begin in January. The 
campaign team is busily re- 
cruiting Concordia faculty and 
staff leadership, and starting 
to approach faculty, staff, stu- 
dents and members of Con- 
cordia’s Board of Governors. 
There’s much work ahead 


INTERVIEW 


before the $55 million is 
raised. In mid-October, the 
team received a shot in the 
arm: Ronald Corey, president 
of the Montreal Canadiens 
hockey club and the Molson 
Centre, accepted the offer to 
chair Concordia’s capital 
campaign. 


Lowy insists, “Our spirits 
are high. I honestly feel opti- 
mism.” His enthusiasm for 
this institution and its stu- 
dents is palpable. “I left here 
late last night, about 8 o’clock, 
and right outside the Hall 
Building there was an incredi- 
ble movement of people, 





joking and talking in several 
languages. Things are happen- 
ing.” When asked point- 
blank, “Will Concordia be 
here in 10 years?” Lowy 
doesn’t blink: “Yes — I have 
no hesitation in saying that. 
We'll be here in 10 years and 
probably in 50.” 


Rector Frederick Lowy’s statement to Senate regarding 
Dr. M.N.S. Swamy’s status at Concordia University 


Professor M.N.S. Swamy, who was Concordia’s Dean of 
Engineering and Computer Science, was persuaded to take 
his retirement in July 1994 after the major public granting 
agencies froze his research accounts and an audit commis- 
sioned by the University raised questions about his handling 
of research monies. However, the Natural Sciences and Engi- 
neering Research Council subsequently reversed its position, 
and Dr. Swamy and supporters have sought to clear his . 
name. What follows is a statement read by Rector Frederick 
Lowy to the Concordia University Senate on September 13: 


which investigated allegations made by convicted 

murderer Valery Fabrikant. The reports, usually referred 
to as the Arthurs report and the Levi audit, made certain 
statements critical of Dr. M.N.S. Swamy. Considerable 
negative publicity ensued, both in the scientific and the 
public media. The Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada (NSERC) froze Dr. Swamy’s 
research grants on the basis of these statements, and the 
University negotiated his separation from his functions 
through early retirement. 

Subsequently NSERC, not satisfied with the accuracy 
of the Levi audit, conducted its own independent audit. 
In June 1995 NSERC cleared Dr. Swamy of any financial 
wrongdoing with regard to its funds, and published an 
article in the Fall 1995 issue of its magazine “CONTACT” 
reflecting this position. NSERC further determined that 
he did not commit any academic misconduct. As a conse- 
quence, NSERC not only restored Dr. Swamy’s research 
funds and reinstated him as researcher in MICRONET, 

a National Centre of Excellence, but also extended his 
research support for another year. There is no evidence 
of mismanagement or misuse of any other funds under 
Dr. Swamy’s control. 

The tragic events that marked our institution almost 
four years ago have left their scars on many persons. 


n June and July 1994, Concordia released two reports 


Dr. Swamy, like others close to the situation, has suffered 
in many ways. His reputation, his family and friendships 
from over 25 years in the field have been deeply affected. 
As Rector of the University, | deeply regret what has hap- 
pened and the consequent pain that he and his family 
have suffered. | would like to take this opportunity to 
recognize Dr. Swamy’s contribution to Concordia University 
and to the field of engineering. 

Dr. Swamy first came to Montreal in 1968 as Professor 
of Engineering at the then Sir George Williams University. 
He became Chair of the newly formed Electrical Engineer- 
ing Department two years later, and Dean of the Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer Science at Concordia from 
1977 until May 31, 1993. He was instrumental in develop- 
ing this Faculty to what it is today. 

He has made many important contributions to the 
field of engineering as a teacher, researcher and mentor to 
many students and faculty members. He is the recipient of 
many honours and awards such as the Guillemin-Cauer best 
research paper award, fellowships in many professional 
societies including the prestigious Fellowship of the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronic Engineers, and the Commem- 
orative Centennial Medal for the 125th Anniversary of 
Confederation of Canada issued by the Governor General in 
recognition of the significant contributions made to Canada 
and the Community. He continues to serve with distinction 
numerous local, national and international organizations. 

Consistent with the University’s commitment to him and 
in accordance with the Collective Agreement with the Concor- 
dia University Faculty Association, Dr. Swamy has been offered 
access to lab facilities, eligibility for grant applications, office 
space, etc. He has also been made a Research Professor in 
the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science. | am happy 
to announce that he has already resumed his affiliation with 
the University. He has also been nominated for the presti- 
gious position of Professor Emeritus. | hope that his contribu- 
tion to his field of study and to his community will continue. 
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Understanding 
genocide to save lives 





From the Holocaust to man-made famines 
History Professor Frank Chalk, a New York native, 
and Ghana-born doctoral student Edward Kissi share 
an intimate and profound knowledge of genocide and 
of its devastating effects throughout history. 

Dr. Chalk specializes in the historical understanding 
of genocide and is renowned worldwide for his 
Holocaust-related research. He is one of the founders 
and major driving forces behind the Montréal Institute 
for Genocide and Human Rights Studies, an organization 
which seeks to develop and mobilize scholarly resources 
on genocide. 

Edward Kissi has always thought that many of the 
famines which have afflicted African countries were 
political and man-made, strategic tools used to achieve 
military objectives. Armed with a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant and with the help of Dr. Chalk, he set off for 
Ethiopia in 1994 to test his own theories. He found little 
comfort in being right. 


Towards a more humane future 
As Dr. Chalk so aptly puts it: “Understanding the ideolo- 
gies of hate that drive people to genocide is the first step 


in working towards a more humane future.” And that 

is very much on his and Kissi’s agendas. In the spring 
of 1996, Chalk travelled to The Hague where he helped 
prosecutors in the coming war crimes trials of former 
Rwandan and Yugoslavian leaders prepare the cases 
they will present to the International Criminal Tribunal. 
As for Kissi, he plans on returning to Ghana to assist in 
development efforts which, he hopes, will “help turn 
things around in Africa.” 


Why Concordia? 
Because Concordia offers more than 160 undergraduate 
and graduate programs on a full- and part-time basis, 
with strong reputations in business studies, communica- 
tions, psychology, history, fine arts, engineering and 
computer science. Because its college system offers a 
personalized approach to education. Because its friendly 
atmosphere, very accessible professors and a student body 
truly representative of Montréal’s diverse population 
make it a unique experience. 

Because, at Concordia, you get to study with professors 
like Frank Chalk. And many others who are just as inter- 
esting. And who care just as much. 
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Real education for the real world 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montréal H3G 1M8 « Tel. (514) 848-2668 ¢ Fax (514) 848-2812 ¢ Web www.concordia.ca 











The CIBC's Holger 
Kluge, at home in 
his Commerce 
Court office. 





FOUR CONCORDIA GRADUATES ATOP CANADAS LEADING FINANCIAL HOUSES OFFER 
CAREER ADVICE, OPINE ON QUEBEC AND DEFEND THEIR INDUSTRY 


BY MARK KLEIN PHOTOS BY VINCE PIETROPAOLO 





Deep in the heart of Toronto’s financial district, in the executive suites 
of Canada’s foremost financial institutions, there’s much to feel good 
about. After all, the big five Canadian chartered banks continue to earn 
record profits, keeping shareholders more than content, and the Toronto 
Stock Exchange remains in ascendancy. So why the concerned faces? 
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espite (or because of) booming business during 
recessionary times, banks, insurance companies 
and investment dealers are struggling with poor 
public perception. The four men you are about 





to meet — Holger Kluge, Brian Steck, Garrett 
Herman and Lawrence Bloomberg — are trying to counter 
that. Each holds a top-level position among prominent 
financial services firms, and all are graduates of Sir George 
Williams University who fondly remember their college 
days. All four of these Sir George alumni, surprisingly 
frank, humble and often humorous, insist Canadians don’t 
fully appreciate the benefits of having profitable financial 
institutions. They're eager to dispel the portrayal of bankers 
by parts of the media, politicians and others as blue-suited, 


amemtamnt & = — 


professionai basebai 


cigar-smoking, pot-bellied capitalists. “We are not like 
that,” they seem to say. “We are real people, too.” Meet the 
Kinder, Gentler Businessmen. 

Commerce Court in Toronto is the corporate headquar- 
ters of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce (CIBC), 
Canada’s second largest bank after the Royal Bank. At 8 a.m. 
on a weekday, the place is already buzzing. Commuters with 
briefcases are hustling to their offices, many with the day’s 
Financial Post and a styrofoam Starbuck’s coffee cup in 
hand. Arriving at the CIBC offices, Holger Kluge, BComm 
71, President, Personal & Commercial Bank, is unexpectedly 
accessible, informal — “Call me Holger” — and generous 
with his time. 

“Our business is undergoing tremendous changes, both 
at home and abroad,” says Kluge, 54. “The impact of glob- 





alization means our potential markets are not only in 
Canada, but in Europe and Asia as well.” The full force of 
Internet technology on the way Canadians do their banking 
is just starting to be felt, Kluge asserts. Today, 50 percent of 
Canadian households have at least one personal computer. 
“Of that 50 percent,” he says, “47 percent have Internet 
access. Because we are dedicated to constantly improving 
customer service, we will be increasing and facilitating 
home banking via the Internet.” Furthermore, an increasing 
percentage of CIBC’s customer base is what the bank refers 
to as “sophisticated consumers and investors” who must be 
treated accordingly. 

To these challenges add image problems. Kluge believes 
CIBC and other financial institutions need to better explain 





just how much they contribute to society. “We employ 
175,000 people and pay our share of taxes,” he says. “In 
addition, our profits result in dividends to the many 
Canadians who are, in one way or another, our shareholders. 
As well, we contribute to the arts, research and development 
and to numerous causes, not for publicity’s sake, but because 
we have a social responsibility.” He says banking’s “bad 
P.R.” is partially its own fault and partially because some 
politicians find it easy to indulge in “bank-bashing. We 
haven't done an adequate job of getting our message 

across to Canadians,” he concedes. 

Kluge, a native of Germany who came to Montreal at a 
young age, began with CIBC at the age of 17 in 1959 — he 
mixed part-time and full-time studies at Sir George before 
graduating in 1971 — and reached the apex of his company’s 
pyramid in 1990. When asked about career prospects for 





today’s university graduates, Kluge recognizes times are 
harder than 30 years ago, but he remains optimistic. “In 
today’s tough employment market, a university degree is no 
more than what you make of it,” he says. “Learning must be 
an ongoing process, but for those who are willing and able 
to work hard, stand out and constantly upgrade their skills, 
the possibilities are endless.” 

Of Quebec and Canada’s constitutional dilemma, Kluge 
says, “Business people don't like uncertainty. Quebecers 
seem to indicate that they want greater autonomy and to 
stay in Canada. But this ongoing uncertainty harms us all.” 
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imilar sentiments are expressed by Brian Steck, 
BComm 68, as he speaks from his magnificent 
68th-floor office of Toronto’s First Canadian Place, 
the corporate headquarters of the Bank of Montreal. 
, Steck is Vice-Chairman, Investment Banking, of the 
bank, as well as Chairman and CEO of Nesbitt Burns, Bank 
of Montreal’s investment banking division. Steck, confident 
and self-assured, turns 50 this month and remains an avid 
golfer. He joined Nesbitt in 1970, rose to CEO in 1986 and 
Chairman in 1990, and became the Bank of Montreal’s 
Vice-Chairman in 1992. 
Steck reflects fondly upon his time at Concordia. “I was 
fortunate to have studied with Professor Andrew Berczi,’ he 
says. “His insight into quantitative methods gave me an 


For Premier Bouchard 
to say that Quebec's 
high unemployment 
rate is unrelated to the 


independence debate, 
well, even he doesn't 
really believe that. 
Garrett Herman 





excellent grounding for my postgraduate work [an MBA at 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania]. For 
some students, I suppose, undergraduate studies can be a 
four-year waste of time. But not for me. Concordia provided 
me with a solid educational base which has served me well.” 
Steck adds that studying psychology at Concordia gave 

him “tremendous insight” which has helped him in his 
professional dealings. 

When asked about changes in the financial services sector, 
Steck, like Kluge, refers to ongoing globalization of the 
economy and the Bank of Montreal’s ability to compete 
internationally. He speaks of the need for specialization: 
“Today, our organization is driven by specialists, people who 
are the very best in specific areas.” Steck says advances in 
technology have created “democratization of information” 
where anyone with a computer can access information 
previously only available to a select few. “This means | 
assume I’m dealing with knowledgeable investors,” he 
says, echoing Kluge. “It would be foolish for us to think 
otherwise.” 

Born and raised in Montreal, Steck is saddened by the 


exodus of educated people from his hometown. He believes 








LOM's Herman will also be featured in Air Canada’s upcoming 
En Route magazine. 


the present “period of uncertainty regarding Quebec” has 
been bad for financial markets. “In a dynamic world,” he 
says, one unfortunately cannot separate politics from 
economic matters.” 

Anxious to shatter the “big, bad banker” stereotype, Steck 
talks of the Bank of Montreal/Nesbitt’s “real social respon- 
sibility,’ which includes donations to organized sports and 
medical and educational institutions. “For two years in a 
row, we were recognized for our efforts to promote women 
and disabled people in the workplace,” he says. While some 
politicians and media “slam the banks for votes and readers,’ 
he contends the reality is that the Bank of Montreal works 
with local chambers of commerce and small businesses 
across Canada to promote economic development. 
“Incidentally,” he adds, “did you know that banking 
service charges in Canada are, on average, 35 percent lower 
than in the U.S.?” 
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The upper echelons of Canada’s financial ser- Kenneth Hight, S BComm 69 
vices industry are crowded with Concordia, Deputy Chairman, Head of Global Equities, 
Loyola and Sir George alumni.in addition to Toronto-Dominion Securities 


Kluge, Steck, Herman and Bloomberg, here’Sa J. Terrence Kelaher, S BComm 63 


sampling of some of the most senior-ranking — Chairman & CEO, 

players: Allstate Insurance Co. of Canada 

William Ashby, S BComm 64, S BA 66 Richard Kinlough, L BComm 70 
Senior V.P, Pension, Beutel, Goodman & Co. President, 

Jonathon Baird, BComm 82 Canadian Corporate Funding Limited 
President, Baird Asset Management Gordon Lackenbauer, L BA 65 
Matthew Barrett, attended Deputy Chairman, 

Chairman & CEO, Bank of Montreal Investment Banking, Nesbitt Burns 

Lesley Beech, BComm 77 Mario Lecaldare, BComm 80, MBA 85 
V.P, Goodman & Co. Senior V.P, Corporate Banking, Canada, 
Don Berardinucci, S BComm 68 Banque Nationale du Canada 

Executive VP, Operations and Service Delivery, Richard McCoy, L BComm 64 

Royal Bank of Canada Deputy Chairman, First Marathon’s co-founder Lawrence Bloomberg dedicates 
Bruce Birmingham, S BComm 70 CIBC Wood Gundy Securities much of his time to charity work. 

President, Scotiabank Hartland McKeown, S BComm 57 
John Braive, L BComm 70 President, SEI Financial Services 
Vice-Chairman, 1.A.L. Investment Counsel L-Jacques Menard, L BComm 67 





Steck’s message to today’s graduates is to stick to “moth- 
erhood issues: teamwork, discipline and perseverance.” 
He adds, “When I was in school, I sold encyclopedias door- 
to-door. You have to be entrepreneurial and dare to be 


Kenneth Copland, $ BComm 59 Deputy Chairman, Nesbitt Burns, and 
Vice-Chairman, Nesbitt Burns Chairman of the Board, Hydro Quebec 
Dominic D'Alessandro, L BSc 67 Tony Meti, BComm 79 

President & CEO, Senior V.P, Banking, 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. Banque Nationale du Canada 
William R. Dalton, attended 75 Brian Neysmith, S BSc 66 ed Garrett Herman, BA 68. Chairman and 
President & CEO, Hong Kong Bank of Canada _—_—~President, Canadian Bond Rating Service CEO of Loewen, Ondaatje, McCutcheon 
Lloyd Darlington, S MBA 74 Ronald Rogers, S BComm 71 (LOM) Ltd., a prominent investment firm 
Chief Technology Officer and General Manager, Vice-Chairman, Personal & Commercial located in Toronto’s fashionable Yorkville 
Operations Group, Bank of Montreal Financial Services, Bank of Montreal district, Herman comes across as “no-non- 
W. Ken Davidson, L BComm 73,LBSc73 Scott Samuel, BComm 78 sense.” He, too, speaks highly of his time at Sir George and 
President, Gordon Capital Corporation Executive V.P, ABN Amro Bank Canada like Steck refers to the relevance of his psychology courses 


Nas. Nast asclane CDA £2 CDF, 
Pall DesLauiiers, 5 DA Oz, 9 LOTTI OF > Seeeon oe 75 mone 


Executive VP. & Director, Corporate Finance, President and CEO, Desjardins Laurentian can be made based on what is known about a company’s 


Loewen Ondaatje McCutcheon Financial Corp.,and Chairman of the Board, CEO or CFO,” Herman says. “In some situations, psycholo- 
Timothy Egan, S BA 72 Laurentian Bank of Canada 


President & CEO, TE. Financial Consultants Bernie Schroder, S BComm 70, MBA 76 
J. Roy Firth, BComm 75 Executive VP, 

Executive V.P, Treasury, Multinational Banking, Royal Bank of Canada 
Risk Management and Strategic Development, Andrew Scipio del Campo, L BA 73 
Laurentian Bank of Canada President & CEO, Scotia Securities Inc. 
George Gaffney, L BA 64 William Sutton, L BA 65 

Executive V.P, Business Banking, Royal Bank Executive VP, 


different. Be realistic, get involved and acquire knowledge.” 
he acquisition of knowledge has also benefit- 


~~ 
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gy is as important as financial analysis.” 

The 52-year-old Herman came to the employee-owned 
LOM six years ago and has headed the firm since 1993. 
Half of LOM’s business is conducted outside North 
America; of its North American business, the company 
records information on 3,600 stocks, of which 500 are 
Canadian. “Because computer technology has increased 
access to information,’ Herman says, “our research is less 


of Canada Latin America, Scotiabank 


Barry Gilmour, S BComm 70 Tom Tutsch, L BSc71 ‘informational’ and more instinctive. This is where an 


Executive VP, Systems, Bank of Montreal Deputy Chairman, Nesbitt Bums understanding of psychology is helpful.” 
Peter Hickman, S BComm 69 Donald Wright, $ BComm 72 Herman reveals, “When I’m in the office, I answer my 


President & CEO, President and C00, own phone. Occasionally I get calls from young people 
Hong Kong Bank Discount Trading Toronto-Dominion Securities looking for jobs. I ask them, “What do you want?’ More 
often than not, they haven’t got an answer.’ His recommen- 
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dation is to “make sure you really know what you want and 
what you have to offer. Then we may have something to 
talk about.” 

As another defender of his industry, Herman says “giving 
back” to the community is important for him and his orga- 
nization. “We are active fundraisers for the United Way, as 
well as for the Multiple Sclerosis campaign, for which we 
raised over $130,000 in the past two years. Both the firm 
and individual employees make large donations.” Regarding 
the state of Canada’s economy, Herman is optimistic. “The 
cutbacks we are seeing now, while tough in the short-term, 
have a silver lining,” he says. “Corporate Canada is leveraged 
to do very well in the next few years and this will benefit the 
country as a whole.” 

Keeping the country whole is another of Herman’s goals. 
He is a member of “Friends of Canadian Unity,’ a group 
composed of business people which seeks to promote the 
benefits of Canada, “not just in Quebec.” The group has 
provided support to Quebec lawyer Guy Bertrand in his 





constitutional challenge. “In Quebec, it is a relatively small 
group of nationalist ideologues who drive this debate,” 
Herman says. “No doubt about it, the Quebec nationalists 
are effective politicians.” Though it will be difficult, Herman 
considers it necessary to advocate for the “Non” side within 
Quebec. “For Premier Bouchard to say that Quebec’s high 
unemployment rate is unrelated to the independence 
debate,” Herman states, “well, even he doesn’t really 
believe that.” 
o succeed, you will need the courage that 
comes with setting high goals and you will 
also need to develop your skills as leaders of 
others.” These words of advice were delivered 
by Lawrence Bloomberg, BComm 63, upon 
receiving an honorary doctorate from the 
Faculty of Commerce and Administration at the Concordia 
Convocation ceremony in June 1996. Bloomberg confirms 
that Concordia helped to provide him with these skills, 


along with “technical skills, accounting and economics.” 

Bloomberg, a former Montrealer, is President, CEO and 
Director of First Marathon Inc., a large Toronto securities 
company he helped found in 1979. Due to his busy schedule, 
Bloomberg spoke to Concordia University Magazine by 
phone. Though friendly, relaxed and eager to speak freely, 
the hustle and bustle in the background of Bloomberg's 
First Canadian Place office makes it clear his time is short. 
Bloomberg, 54, suggests that successful financial organiza- 
tions focus on what they do well. “We sold our discount 
brokerage business to T-D, because that wasn't our specialty,” 
he says. “Now both we and Greenline |T-D’s discount 
brokerage firm] are doing very well.” 

His views regarding Quebec? “Let’s agree to put this 
debate aside for 10 years and focus on economic matters,” 
Bloomberg offers, reflecting the sentiments of many 
economic and political analysts. “Ten years from now, 
assuming we really still want to debate this, the discussion 
will have taken on an entirely new dimension.” 





Kluge started at the CIBC at the age of 17 in 1959. 


Like his peers, Bloomberg is a strong believer in social 
commitments. A man who personally donates many hours 
to charitable organizations, he says simply of First Marathon, 
“We provide financial assistance to numerous public 
institutions. Our organization supports many social causes.” 

Bloomberg’s concluding comments to the new graduates 
at Convocation sum up the views of these four “Kinder, 
Gentler Businessmen”: “In order to make change work for 
you, just like the entrepreneur, you must have knowledge, 
self-confidence, discipline, guts and the determination to 
succeed in the face of long odds and undoubted setbacks.” 

Words for us all to heed, perhaps. 


Mark Klein is a freelance writer living in Toronto. 
He’s trying to be kinder, gentler with his subjects. 
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Concordia's upstart track 

& field and cross-country 
running teams struggle to 
succeed — and they just 


might do it 


TPR. 


ix o'clock on a mid-September evening, and Malcolm Balk, 
Concordia’s new track & field and cross-country running 
coach, is taking his charges through the season’s first workout 
on Mount Royal. There’s one interloper: me. I’m here to gather 


the dirt on Balk and his team, 
imagining that, as I was a com- 
petitive runner in an otherwise 
misspent youth, it may be pos- 
sible to slip into the workout 
unnoticed. I leave my note pad 
and tape recorder in my back- 
pack, all the better to look the 
part. Balk has the team doing 
what’s known in runner par- 
lance as an interval workout: in 
this case, six repetitions of one- 
kilometre dashes. I gather dirt, 
all right — the stuff kicked up 
by the young speedsters in front 
of me. At the end of the intervals, 


we stretch out on the mountain grass to do calisthenics, the 
part of the workout Balk calls the vegetables — that is, the stuff 
no one likes. He promises that the team will have the best abs 
in the conference, and one runner — later identified as graphic 
design student Penny Paris — hypothesizes how we'll all look 





My philosophy is to 
prevent iniuries instead 


of treat them. If you listen 


to your body's whispers, 
you don't have to hear 
it scream. 

Malcolm Balk 
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in high-cut singlets. One week into training, and Balk is 
developing both rapport and repartee with his crew. 

This is a building year, Balk says of Concordia’s star-crossed . 
runners. Three years ago, Balk’s predecessor, Suzan Ballmer, 


BFA 82, officially inaugurated 
Concordia’s track & field and 
cross-country running teams 
(there had previously been only 
a loosely organized team). 
Within two years, she had built a 
competitive club and watched 
her charges finish third at the 
Quebec championships in 1995. 
Last year she left, and the team 
was coordinated by two student 
athletes: David Dewar, currently 
completing a master’s degree at 
Concordia in political science, 
and Elfrida Taylor, BComm 94. 
Despite organizational troubles, 


two team members progressed to the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletics Union championships in Windsor, Ontario, the first 
Concordia track athletes ever to do so. Leslie Heller, BComm 
96, who was the Quebec collegiate champion at both the high 
jump and the 60-metre hurdles, finished eleventh in the high 











jump, while sprinter Lenroy Henry, also a member of the 
Concordia football team, placed fourth at 300 metres and sixth 
at 60 metres. 

The squad’s new coach, Malcolm Balk, appears to be the 
right man for the rebuilding job. By day, Balk, 42, manages 
Batshaw Centre, a high-security detention centre for juvenile 
delinquent girls. He’s also an accomplished cellist and a 
licensed Alexander Technique therapist who works primarily 
with opera singers, classical musicians and runners to improve 
their posture and body control. “I got interested in the 
Alexander technique — concerned with relaxation, posture and 
having a heightened sensitivity to your body — because of 
tension problems I experienced playing cello,” he confesses. But 
the link between cello playing and running isn’t spurious. “The 
Alexander technique influences my coaching all the time,” Balk 
says. “My philosophy is to prevent injuries instead of treat them. 
If you listen to your body’s whispers, you don't have to hear it 
scream.” To illustrate his point, Balk reveals, “I’ve been running 
competitively for 18 years without a serious injury.’ The claim 
makes me envious; most runners I know are lucky to get through 
18 injury-free months. 

Track & field has shallow roots at Concordia and is a low- 
profile sport throughout Quebec, even more so than in other 
provinces. As a result, not only is it difficult to gain the attention 
of potential athletes, it’s also hard to find administrative support 

in terms of funding and facilities. Concordia has no track — 

and no plans to build one. Nonetheless, this year’s team is bigger 
than ever before, with, at last count, 24 athletes. (Balk only works 
with middle and long distance runners; the rest — sprinters, 
throwers and jumpers — practise at private clubs or other 
schools. ) 

On top of the lack of facilities, the team contends with 
chronic underfunding. This year’s edition has a budget of 
$2,700, in addition to the $2,000 Balk receives as a part-time 
coach. Most competitions are hosted by Quebec universities, 
thus transportation costs rarely exceed the price of busing 
athletes to Quebec City or Sherbrooke; even so, that modest 
expense will quickly gobble up most of the money. Taking the 
team to a high-competition meet like the Dartmouth Relays in 
New Hampshire, a season opener for many universities, would 
blow Concordia’s entire budget. “I have to look at fundraising,” 
Balk concedes. “I set a target to raise $10,000. We need to get a 
bit of money in the bank. Runners tend to be broke — I don't 
know what it is, but the sport just seems to attract that type.” 

The athletes themselves are highly motivated. Talitha Cere, 
19, is pursuing a double major in Mathematics and Liberal 
Arts, serves ice cream at Ben & Jerry’s and volunteers at the 
Julius Richardson Hospital. She’s also a committed distance 
runner. “I had considered not going to Concordia because | 
thought there was no track team, and I had already missed 
competition because my CEGEP had no team,” she confides. 

“T really want to continue running and get my times down this 
year so that next year I can be more competitive.” Jennifer 


Casimir, 19 and a Leisure Studies student, competes both as 

a runner and a trampoline artist. “Running keeps me fit for 
trampoline,’ she observes, “and trampoline makes my legs 
stronger for running.’ A solid 

middle and long distance runner, Casimir says, “I love running. 
.. it relaxes me.” Mike Yip, a 19-year-old Commerce freshman 
who was a competitive middle distance runner in high school, 
says, “This year I really want to get back to my peak, perhaps set 
some personal bests.” These athletes give Balk good material for 
building a team. 

The early-season ambiance suggests that, even without much 
money, the team spirit that Balk seeks is developing. Running 
up Mount Royal, he coaxes young runners to temporarily take 
the lead to give them confidence. As he runs next to his fleet, he 
gives advice on style and posture, sneaking in the Alexander 
theories. And the runners respond, paying attention to the way 
they carry their heads, swing their shoulders, land on their feet. 

Landing on their feet is important; Balk and his athletes will 
need to do a lot of it in their running and for their survival. 
Barring a huge budget increase, I wonder, how is this team, 
larger than in any previous years, going to find the resources to 





Streching out the legs before stretching out the miles. 


get to Laval, much less Dartmouth? But the answer to my ques- 
tion is just in front of me as I charge along, huffing up Mount 
Royal. The best resources are Balk himself and the group of 
athletes following him up the mountain. 


Multi-talented Patrick McDonagh is Associate Editor of the 
McGill News, and is pursuing his PhD in humanities and teaches 
technical writing for engineers at Concordia. Coach Balk was so 
impressed with Patrick's running that he asked him to join the team. 
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by Alison Ramsey 


photos by Marie-Louise Deruaz 


Long before science was equated with 
technology, or business was a major, 
“getting an education” in the western 
world meant studying the big questions: 
What is truth? What is the nature of 
good and evil? What method of govern- 
ing is most effective in creating a just 
society? Intense debate with peers and 
mentors led students to hard-fought con- 
clusions. Their discussions became a 
layer upon which the next generation 
would build its own arguments. 

Those questions are as relevant today 
as they were when Aristotle strode 
through the Lyceum with students dog- 
ging his heels; so is the ancient teaching 
method of critical thinking. While still 
prevalent in pre-university British schools, 
this liberal arts, classics-of-western-civilization style of education 
is virtually absent from Canada’s career-oriented university 
system. But it exists at Concordia, in the Liberal Arts College 
(LAC) tucked away in one of the three-storey walk-ups along 
Mackay Street. 

When friends suggest to Anna Maria Tam that the liberal 
arts degree she’s pursuing is just a waste of time, the second- 
year student says, “It’s hard not to get offended. I think the liberal 
arts program gives me more life skills than engineering would.” 

“We're educating them for life,” says LAC’s acting principal, 
Geoffrey Fidler. 

The Liberal Arts College is the brainchild of professor Fred 
Krantz, whose proposal for the college to the fledgling Concordia 
University was accepted in 1977. Classes began in 1979. Though 
little known, LAC and its grueling program pulls in a high 
number of students who excel academically. Along with the 


A ’ 





Anna Maria Tam switched to LAC in her second year on the recommendation 
of a professor who recognized her ability for original thinking. 


western society & culture major LAC offers, many students 
pursue a double major, enroll in honours and diploma programs, 
or continue on to grad school. Some of North America’s most 
prestigious scholarships have gone to its graduates, such as 
Joshua Gonsalves, BA 95, who recently received the Presidential 
Fellowship from Boston University, worth US$210,000 spread 
over six years, to pursue a master’s and PhD. 

All LAC students — a maximum of 50 are accepted each 
year — take the same courses, in order, with no electives. No 
student is permitted to swoop in and take a single course or 
enter the program halfway through. The program relies on 
primary texts — time-honoured “great books” — rather than 
on secondary interpretations. Through these texts students 
discuss literature, philosophy, history, art, music and science. 
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Their study of western civilization begins with the Bible’s 
Book of Genesis and by third year finishes in the 20th century. 

LAC applies strict rules to its teachers as well, who have to 
be familiar with the texts and more, and are forced to rein in 
their tendency to “lecture”; education is accomplished by 
team teaching (two classroom professors offering contrary 
views) and by discussion with students. “Sometimes,” says 
Fidler, “it’s difficult for me to get a word in edgewise.” 

The Bible, Plato and Socrates make way for such authors as 
Marcus Aurelius and Montaigne who, in turn, cede to the 
likes of Descartes and Spinoza, all in first year. In one semes- 
ter alone, professors assign a required reading list of about 20 
books, with other books and essays as supplements. In short, 
liberal arts races through tomes that, individually, constitute 
entire courses elsewhere. 

Slower is not necessarily better, LAC professors believe. 
Students appear to agree. They “display a glorious sort of 





> 


Students gather at LAC’s open house in September. The college has produced 
foreign journalists, business consultants, filmmakers, and one man who told 
a fellow grad his desire was to drive a cab in New York. 


Lessons 


Concordia’s Liberal Arts College counters current pedagogical trends by pushing 
old-style, classics-based education. Bravo. 


intellectual greed,” observes Eva Brann of St. John’s College in 
Maryland, one of two external consultants who evaluated 
LAC last year. She tested them with a sort of verbal pop quiz 
by introducing a topic — Gustave Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. 


“Within 10 seconds, they were off on a lively debate.” 





Although students who apply to the college are well aware 
of its fixed course load, LAC has been criticized for restricting 
freedom of choice. There are many kinds of freedom, counters 
Claudia Clausius, LAC vice-principal and its sole full-time 
professor. “Freedom isn’t just thinking anything you want. If 
you're thinking from a base of no information, misinformation, 
or biased information, you're not free.” She adds, “Intellectual 
freedom is something you earn.” By teaching students to 
recognize subtle messages within texts, Clausius contends, they 
“don’t become enslaved by political structures, advertising or any 
kind of ‘ism 

LAC’s western civilization focus and concentration on writings 


»» 


that surrounds us daily. 


by white males has also come under fire. Jennifer Tobenstein, 
BA 94, who is attending New York City’s Jewish Theological 
Seminary on her way to becoming a rabbi, notes that the 
number of women authors increased during her three years 
in LAC, partly due to rigorous curriculum reviews by both 
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students and teachers. The curriculum’s lack of diversity, she 
comments, “is very frustrating, but that’s western civilization 
for you. You have to learn about it before you can competently 
criticize it.” Tobenstein adds, “It gave me the fuel to go on with 
my own ideas and feminist ideals.” 

Jonathan Havercroft, who went from liberal arts at Montreal’s 
Dawson College to LAC, says, “I know friends who have gone 
on the career path, and they’re having trouble finding jobs or 
they don't enjoy the ones they have. Some thought it was great 
to do law or engineering, and now they're getting close to gradu- 
ation and they're asking themselves, ‘Do I want to be a lawyer?’” 
Havercroft says he’s 
glad he took the time 
to discover his strengths 
and weaknesses by 
following a general 
education, and now 
feels comfortable with a 
recent decision to pur- 
sue studies in political 
theory. 

Frequent discussions 
of soul-touching sub- 
jects is partly why Anna 
Maria Tam finds a lib- 
eral arts education so 
compelling. “Many of 
the texts have changed 
my life and — wow! — 





By stressing critical thinking, vice-prin- 
cipal Claudia Clausius says, “We're 
teaching students to read so that they 
are not victimized by the text or author.” 


I’m so grateful,” she 
says. “It really made me 
question my spirituality 
and what | believe.” The religious readings have spurred her to 
explore texts on Buddhism. 

Students say LAC makes them learn who they are, what they 
believe and how to think. It counts among its alumni foreign 
journalists, professors, business consultants, authors, a crisis 
centre worker, lawyers, filmmakers, and one man who told a 
fellow grad his desire was to drive a cab in New York. 

“Don't think that just because you're a philosopher,” says 
Geoffrey Fidler, “you're removed from the daily business of living.” 

To help ground students, LAC considers it necessary to 
encounter history through travel and experience. First-year 
students are urged to go on the annual New York trip. The 
college arranges intermittent overseas tours, which have 
previously included visits to Italy, Russia, Israel and Greece. 
Students also spend a medieval weekend at Lacolle, Quebec, 
where they cook, play and live as though it were the Middle Ages. 

LAC’s administrators are far from blind to the economic 
realities that hover over their little school. The “luxury” of having 
two professors teach small classes is bound to be scrutinized. 
(According to Krantz, a liberal arts education at a small private 
U.S. college costs US$30,000 annually.) So far, however, LAC’s 


presence has been supported by the administration. Jack 
Lightstone, Concordia’s Provost and Vice-Rector, Research, 
says, “While [we are] downsizing the professorial core by close 
to 100 full-time positions within the University — 60 to 80 
positions in Arts and Science faculty alone — so far the Liberal 
Arts College has not lost a single position.” This, he attests, 
“represents a considerable commitment to a small program.” 

A question begs to be asked: If LAC is so beneficial to its 
students, shouldn’t liberal arts become a mandatory University- 
wide program? Krantz has long argued for a liberal arts module 
of 24 credits for all incoming Concordia students, which would 
turn the University into one of the most progressive educational 
institutions in Canada and be fiscally efficient. “As the University 
is cut back,” he muses, “as we lose faculty, it may be necessary to 
run a [University-wide] core curriculum.” Fidler hopes Concordia 
will “try to reassert its interest in traditional undergraduate educa- 
tion, in which case a common, liberal program might take root.” 

While offering such a module would open up the College 
and benefit more students, it would also take away from LAC’s 
current quaint, vigorous format. Clausius maintains that the 
University may not wish to force paying students to take such 
a restrictive program. But she also admits that it would be to 
students’ ultimate benefit: it would enhance their life skills and 
qualifications in today’s job market, and it is perhaps beholden 
on government (universities’ main contributor, after all) to 


encourage its citizens to receive a liberal arts education. 
Despite its innovative curriculum that has few if any equals 





throughout North America, LAC hasn’t won its appropriate 
limelight. Eva Brann wrote in her report to the University that 
LAC could become “a jewel in the crown” of Concordia. The 
other external consultant, Professor Thomas Short of Kenyon 
—a small liberal arts college in Ohio — feels Concordia hasn't 
properly exhibited this “jewel.” “So far,” he says, “its public 
relations potential has been oddly neglected. 

“In response to criticisms that undergraduate education has 
degenerated into a smorgasbord of disconnected courses,” adds 
Short, “that it no longer demands hard work from students, that 
professors publish too much and teach too little, that the cur- 
riculum is dominated by fluff, social agendas, political activism 
disguised as scholarship, and sheer trendiness, Concordia can 
respond that it contains a college that avoids all these faults 
and is available to any students who can meet its standards.” 

Praise such as this adds much currency to an old idea. 

Alison Ramsey is a Montreal freelance writer with an old-style 
work ethic. 
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LS ON REAR. 


IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


THE CENTRE 


Nestled amid the greenery and stately 
buildings of Concordia’s Loyola Campus is the 
nationally renowned Centre for Research in 


Human Development (CRHD). The centre houses 
25 faculty members, from psychology, education 
and applied social science, who study three 
core areas: the origins of competence from 
infancy to young adulthood, problems in the 
development of competence, and the mainte- 
nance of competence over the adult lifespan. 


Diane Poulin-Dubois, associate 
professor in psychology, instructs 
a youngster in one of the CRHD's 
child study laboratories. 


FOR RESEARCH 





One project examines how children learn 
gender roles. By measuring the attentional 
gazing of infants as they watched videos of male 
and female faces, researchers were able to show 
that children differentiate between genders 
before they learn to talk. Another piece of 
research delves into the roots of racist attitudes 
among elementary school children. 

The CRHD is home to one of the largest 
longitudinal studies ever conducted in Canada. 
It began in 1976, when researchers screened 
4,000 Grade 4 children to classify them in terms 
of behaviour. After “tracking” these individuals 
over two decades, the CRHD team has shown, for 
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example, that aggressive and withdrawn girls are 
more likely to abuse drugs at an early age, have 
unprotected sex and make use of social services. 
The study also shows that the children of such 
individuals are more likely than others to be 
treated in hospital emergency wards. 

Other research at the CRHD looks into how the 
environment influences elderly people’s compe- 
tence and the importance of conversational 
patterns in aging. In November, the centre 
hosted an international conference, “Improving 
Competence Across the Lifespan.” 
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Spyros Bourboulis 











young woman with 
jet-black eyeliner and a few 
nose rings steals away for a 
few minutes from a busy 
industrial kitchen. Until 
recently a Montreal 
streetkid, she’s now a 
student in the professional 
cooking program at the 
Riverside Technology 
Centre in LaSalle and lives 
in a shared apartment. She 
and fellow students are here 
to cook Thanksgiving dinner 
for the needy, thanks to Le 
Bon Dieu Dans La Rue, an 
organization dedicated to 
homeless youth. 

“I really have to thank 
Pops,’ the young woman 
says to Marina Boulos, 
executive director of Dans 
La Rue (as it’s often called). 
“He gave me the 200 bucks 
to start the school program.” 
Boulos considers the new 
information. “Pops” is Dans 
La Rue founder Father 
Emmett Johns, L BA 74, 
and he’s not supposed to 
be giving out money. “I’ve 
been taking away his buying 
privileges,” Boulos reveals 
about the man who hired 
her. “Most kids have parents 
they wheedle money out of; 
streetkids don’t have that, 
so they look to Father 
Johns. And Father has a 
hard time saying ‘No.’ This 
generosity has caused his 
personal funds to dry up.” 

For his part, Johns is 
unrepentant. “When we 


ALUMNI PROFILE 





of the streets 


@eeeeseeecoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeoeeee 6 
Father Emmett Johns brings his pulpit to Montreal's 
homeless streetkids 

@eeeeeecoaoeceaeoe eee eeeeeeeeee eee ee ee © 


by: Felixa de Amesti 





Dieu Dans La Rue in 1988. 
He started by taking to the 
streets, handing out food 


started this organization, 
our first rule was not to 
give out money. You know, 
Dans La Rue is good with 
group meals, a shelter with 
20 beds — but we can’t 
answer individual prob- 


and clothes from a van. 
One kid gave him the name 
“Pops, and it stuck. Along 
with the Winnebago-type 
lems. This girl needed just van, Dans La Rue has grown 
$200 to go to school. One 
book costs $65!” 


Johns, 68, began Le Bon 


to include a moving service, 
a nighttime shelter known 
as “the Bunker,” and a six- 
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month pilot paper-recycling 
program which gave work 
to 20 youths. 

Looking into the eyes of 
the streetkids, Johns sees 
the effects of abuse and 
family breakdown. “Many 
kids have been thrown out 
of all kinds of places; they 
feel no one loves them,” he 
says. “I tell them that God 
loves them, other streetkids 
love them.” He tries to get 
the kids to understand their 
parents, even if their 
“parental” actions are 
often tough to defend. 
Then there’s the attempt 
to reconcile Roman Catholic 
teachings with life on the 
street. “This generation 
wouldn't know a priest if . 
they fell over one,” says 
Johns. So he doesn’t wear 
a clerical collar, goes by 
“Pops” instead of Father 
Johns, hands out condoms 
and cigarettes, and talks 
about God’s love if the time 
is right. “It’s like walking a 
tightrope,” he says, “trying 
to stay in touch with the 
kids while doing the right 
thing.” 

The Dans La Rue project 
was what might be called a 
career shift for Johns. He 
grew up in an Irish Catholic 
family in the Plateau-Mont 
Royal district, where none 
of the French kids could 
pronounce his name. 

In 1947, he attended 
St. Fran¢gois Xavier Seminary 


Robert Skinner/Courtesy of La Presse 


in Scarborough, 
Ontario, but 
was kicked out. 
“T guess I didn't 
conform to their 
idea of a mis- 
sionary, he says, 
straight-faced. 
Still, Johns felt a 
call to become a 
priest. In 1951, 
he earned a the- 
ology degree 
from Université de 
Montréal and was 
ordained. While Chaplain 
of Montreal’s Douglas 
Hospital in 1971, Johns 
enrolled in psychology and 
theology at Loyola College. 
He took four courses each 
semester as 
his “part-time” load, and 
graduated in three years. 
Although he took special 
pains to have his picture 
taken for the school year- 
book, Johns found out 
evening students weren't 
to be included despite 
earning the same degree. 
“The attitude toward night 
students was unfortunate,” 
he recalls. “We were so keen.” 
He went on to become 
parish priest at Pastor St. 
John Fisher Parish in 
Pointe Claire, Quebec, 
from 1974 to 1986. It was 
an affluent parish and 
Johns led a good life. He 
owned a small airplane 
and had a pilot’s licence. 
Eventually, however, 





Johns serving dinner to some of his more colourful clients. 


Johns yearned for a career 
change. He was transferred 
to a parish where he didn't 
feel accepted, so he applied 
for a job as campus minis- 
ter at Concordia. He didn’t 
get it. Johns figures he 
failed in the interview on 
questions about his “faith 
journey’ and his reading 
habits. He had delved into 
the celestial matter of aero- 
nautics, not theology. Soon 
afterward, Johns fell into a 
two-year depression, and 
was forced to solicit help 
from a doctor and receive 
medication. 

“I wanted to do some- 
thing else,’ Johns remem- 
bers. “But what?” Then, in 
1987, on local radio Johns 
heard about a Covenant 
House project in Toronto 
that dispensed food to 
homeless youth. He went 
to investigate, and was told 
he'd need three things: a 
van, cellular phones and 
good rapport with the local 
police so they wouldn't 
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ticket or tow. Johns 
returned enthused, took 
out a personal loan of 
$10,000 to buy the van, 
solicited free cellular phones 
from Bell Canada and 
obtained support from 

the Montreal police depart- 
ment. It didn’t hurt that 

he had once taught pistol 
shooting — another of his 
avocations — to the 
department's director 
general. 

Dans La Rue now has a 
$900,000 yearly budget 
which provides Johns a 
modest salary and pays his 
living accommodation at 
St. Rita’s Parish in 
Montreal. Board chairman 
Jim Murray, a senior 
executive with the Montreal 
shipping company Fednav, 
brings high-powered man- 
agement skills to the orga- 
nization, and a professional 
staff runs the operation, 
allowing Johns to focus on 
the kids. The image of a 
Roman Catholic priest 





cavorting with 
street punks — 
most of the 
homeless youth 
join the Punk cul- 
ture — is hard to 
beat, and easy to 
market. 
Concordia 
graduate Phil 
Belec, BA 85, 
MBA 94, pro- 
duced free televi- 
sion commercials for Dans 
La Rue which brought 
Johns into Montreal 
homes, both French and 
English. As a result, Father 
Johns is one of the best 
known and in-demand 
charity figures in Montreal. 
His staff keeps him so 
booked with public appear- 
ances that he jokes he’s 
become “Pop-ett” on-a- 
string. But he’s more than 
happy to be speaking on 
youth issues and spending 
nights handing out food 
and drinks. 

“I’m afraid I’m not the 
greatest professional,’ Johns 
admits. “I get emotionally 
involved.” As for his spend- 
ing habits? “I’m allowed a 
‘slush fund’ of $500 per 
month. It makes a differ- 
ence.’ Adds Marina Boulos, 
like a child admonishing 
her parent, “And he doesn’t 
keep receipts.” Montreal’s 
streetkids aren't asking why. 

Felixa de Amesti is a 
Montreal freelance writer. 
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homeco 





dinners, Concordia tours and 
the Homecoming Football 
Game. Back for her 35th 
anniversary reunion, Flo 
exemplified the good spirits of 
the weekend as she ran to get 
into photos with Ovide 
Mercredi and Hana Gartner, 


Coexistence is possible and 
necessary, Mercredi insisted, 
but indigenous people's 
rights must first be acknowl- 
edged. He said most Cana- 


. [ he smile on Flo Yaffe’s 

3 face said it all. Flo, S BA 

2 61, and Frank Mizgala, 

@  -BA66, co-chairs of Home- 

‘> coming 96, hosted a few 

~ hundred former Georgians, 

5  Loyolans and Concordians who 

& returned to their alma mater, 

s October 3-5, for class reunions, huddled with former 
° 

= 

a Ovide Mercredi kicks off Homecoming 96 with an 
, impassioned plea for attention to Native issues 

: Call f 

: A Call for Respect 
° 

“ vide Mercredi knows 

Ne how to win an audience. 

At Homecoming 96's first 

° Stone Consolidated Lecture, 

= in Concordia’s Henry F. Hall 

= Building auditorium on 


October 3, the National Chief 
of the Assembly of First 
Nations dazzled about 500 
alumni, students and others 
in attendance by passionately 
describing Native Canadians’ 
financial hardships and 
constitutional frustrations. 
According to Mercredi, a 
Cree from Manitoba, conflicts 
between federal or provincial 
governments and Native 
peoples derive from a lack 
of shared exnerience. “You 
must understand our beliefs 
before you appreciate our 
positions,” he said. 





dians don't understand why 
Mercredi, for instance, 
doesn't sing “Oh Canada.” 
“We as a people regard 
ourselves as being citizens 
of our own nations. It's not 
that | don't respect you. It's 
because | love my people.” 
Mercredi strongly believes in 
Canadian unity, quipping, “It's 
hard enough to deal with one 
government.” But he wasn't 
shy in criticizing Prime 
Minister Jean Chrétien for 
his unwillingness to re-open 


constitutional talks and 
for his reluctance to heed 
aboriginal concerns. 


Well received: At the reception following his talk, Ovide Mercredi 
shares a laugh with Concordia students (from left) Ella Saganash and 
Alice Petawabano, and Ella's daughter, Linda Gunner. 
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ommng96: 


classmates at the Rector’s 
Dinner, and practised her 
kickoff skills for the football 
game. By the time the On the 
Spot Improv comedy troupe 
had Flo and the rest of the 
oyster-eating audience rolling 
with laughter Saturday night, it 
was Clear this seventh annual 


Mercredi, speaking with 
quiet eloquence, didn’t restrict 
his harsh words to the Prime 
Minister; he was equally 
critical of Quebec Premier 
Lucien Bouchard. Mercredi 
expressed amazement at how 
the Quebec government could 
stand by the rule of law to 
justify suppressing collective 
rights, then choose to ignore 
any court decision against a 
planned unilateral declaration 
of independence. Mercredi 
laughed, “He sounds like an 
Indian now,” but then turned 
serious. “Why should we [or 
Canadians] go to the Supreme 
Court on the question of self- 
determination?” The justices, 
he said, “weren't elected by 
anybody.” 

In the end, the plight of 
Native Canadians across the 
country — excessive poverty, 
lack of housing and high 
rates of suicide — concerns 
Mercredi most. When asked 
by an audience member what 
kind of help could be given 
to the aboriginal community, 
Mercredi smiled and asked, 
“Brother, can you spare a 
dime?” He then replied that 
any Canadian would be 
welcome if they wished 
to assist local communities. 
“If you come to our door,” 
he said warmly, “you will not 
be sent away.” But ultimately 
some anger slipped out. “We 
live in third world conditions, 
but no one gives a damn in 
the Government of Canada. 
No one.” 








Homecoming weekend was 

a hit. (By the way, plans for 
Homecoming 97, to be held 
October 16-18, are already 
underway. Anyone with 
suggestions, questions or an 
interest in organizing class or 
group reunions can call Cindy 
Hedrich at [514] 848-3815.) 





Showing his colours: 
Concordia Rector Frederick 
Lowy and his family cheer on 
the Stingers at the Homecoming 
Football Game, October 5. 





50 and counting: Josette 
Picard, left, looks on as her 
husband, Roland Picard, 

S BSc 46, and Ruth (Blauer) 
Selesnick, S BSc 46, laugh at 
their 1946 yearbook photos at 
the Rector’s Dinner, October 4. 














you can go home again 





Put on the spot: Mark Uchwat, BSc 75, MBA 83, is comically 
tormented by On the Spot Improv’s Jennifer Seguin, BFA 88, and 
(the hands of) Simon Peacock at the Oyster/Seafood Party, October 5. 


Hana Gartner bemoans the loss of human touch 


in the age of technology 


Information Overload 


hen Hana Gartner, 

L BA 69, was taking 
Communication Studies 
courses at Loyola in the 
1960s, she was taught 
Marshall McLuhan’s famous 
edict, “The medium is the 
message.” But the host of 
CBC TV's National Magazine 
now feels “the medium is 
not the message — it's the 
messenger. As people attain 
access to more information 
than is possible to ever 
digest, Gartner finds that 
her job of conveying news 
“is getting harder and 
harder... due in large part 
to the very process put in 
place to make communicating 
easier, that is, technology. 

This irony was what 
Gartner came to reveal to 
alumni, students and others 
at Homecoming 96's second 
Stone Consolidated Lecture, 
at Concordia’s elegant 
Concert Hall on October 5. 


She contended that 
interviewing subjects via 
satellite hook-ups can never 
replace the intimacy of face- 
to-face encounters. “If | can 
make a connection with the 
person I’m interviewing,” 
she said, “then you — the 
audience — get something 
from the experience.” She 
added, “If you don't get the 
facts with the feeling, you 
don't get the story.” 
Appropriately, Gartner is 
warmer and more animated 
in person than when cables 
and satellite signals transmit 
her image to a TV screen. 
“As we're getting more 
wired,” she said, “we're 
getting disconnected.” 
Gartner recounted in- 
person interviews with 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky — she 
let on that her “research” 
included snooping through 
the medicine cabinet of his 
private dacha — and with 


Still fits: Harold Bedoukian, S BA 61, shows off his old Sir George 
jacket to Valerie Borovilos and James Guy, L BA 66, MA 94, at the 
Rector's Dinner. 


ultimate compliment.” 
Television news shows, 
Gartner admitted, deserve 
the opprobrium heaped 
on them for emphasizing 
conflict and violence. 
“We have to sell news,” 
she said, “and nothing 
sells as much as conflict.” 
Nonetheless, she defended 
the CBC and the standards 
of its news coverage. 
Responding to a question 
about the public broad- 
casters future, she said, 
“There's a lot wrong with 
the CBC... but | think it 
would be a shame if it 
didn't exist.” 


Czech president Vaclav 
Havel, which was especially 
meaningful for Gartner 
because her family had fled 
communist Czechoslovakia 
in the late ‘40s. Her most 
difficult interview was when 
she talked with the parents 
of Leslie French and Kristen 
Mahaffy, the teenage girls 
slain by Paul Bernardo in 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 
Afterwards, Gartner received 
equal amounts of criticism 
and praise for the interview. 
“| second-guessed myself 
for days,” she said, but then 
the parents’ lawyer called 
to thank her. “It was the 





Pleased to meet you: Hana Gartner introduces herself to Concordia 
staffers Doreen Hutton and John Woodrow in the atrium of Concordia’s 
Concert Hall after her talk. 
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Calgary 

» March 23: The 4th Annual 
Pan-Alumni Skate, at the 
Olympic Oval of the Univer- 
sity of Calgary. Brunch at 
11:00 a.m., and skating at 
12:30 p.m. Call Aldo Di Rocco, 
(403) 245-2866, or Stephen 
Denny, (403) 245-5625. 


Hong Kong 

» December 24: The Joint 
Universities Annual Ball, 
Regent Hotel, Kowloon. Call 
Leo Leung, 852-273-1739. 


Lake Louise 

February 12-19: Alumni Ski 
Trip to Banff. Final deadline: 
December 20. Price per per- 
son, double occupancy, from 
Montreal, Toronto or Ottawa: 
$995; includes round-trip to 
Calgary via Air Canada; 
round-trip transfers to Cal- 
gary/Banff; 7 nights’ accom- 
modation at the Travellers’ 
Inn, Banff; daily continental 
breakfast; 5-day tri-area lift 
pass; 5-day return shuttle; all 
taxes. Call (514) 848-3817. 


Montreal 
January 13: Seminar: Stress 
Management & Relaxation 
Techniques, presented by 
Gail Kelsall, nurse consultant 
and educator; 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Room H. 767, 7:00-9:30 p.m., 
$14. Call (514) 848-3817. 
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p January 21: Seminar: Safer 
Kids in the 1990s, presented 


— ee 
Dat . 


N NEWS 


an 


H. 767, 7:00-10:00 p.m., 
$20. Call (514) 848-3817. 


by Allan Shulman, director of } March 3: Seminar: What 


Safe-T-Child, Quebec; 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Room H. 767, 7:00-9:30 p.m., 
$14. Call (514) 848-3817. 

> January 28: Seminar: Invest- 
ing for 2000: The “Risks” of 
Conservatism, presented by 
mutual fund representative 
Terri Cherney; 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Room H. 767, 7:00-9:30 p.m., 
$14. Call (514) 848-3817. 

January 30: To honour the 
valuable contributions of 
alumni, students, friends and 
teaching staff of Concordia 
and its founding institutions, 
join us at the 7th Annual 
Alumni Recognition Awards 
Banquet, Saint James’s Club, 
1145 Union Ave., 6:00 p.m. 
cocktails, 7:00 p.m. dinner, 
$45. Call (514) 848-3817. 

> February 5: Seminar: Nutri- 
tion Misconceptions in the 
1990s, presented by Maryam 
Fotouhinia, PhD in human 
nutrition; 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W., Room H. 
767, 7:00-9:30 p.m., $14. Call 
(514) 848-3817. 


February 26: Seminar: Be 


Creative! Learning to Stimu- 
late Your Creative Potential, 
presented by Monica Karal, 
personal and professional 
development expert; 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Room 


Everyone Should Know 
about the ISO [International 
Standards Organization], 
presented by Laurent Arselin, 
Senior Lead Assessor at 
KPMG Quality Registrar; 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W., Room H. 767, 7:00- 
9:30 p.m., $14. Call (514) 
848-3817. 

® March 9-10: The 7th 
Annual Montreal Alumni 
Phonathon. Montreal-area 
alumni are encouraged to 
volunteer a few hours to help 
raise much-needed funds 
for University priorities. 
Includes supper, drinks and 
prizes. Call (514) 848-3817. 

® March 15: Alumni Concert 
‘97, an eclectic musical 
evening of classical, Celtic, 
jazz and performance art; 
Concordia Concert Hall, 
Loyola Campus, $8 adults, 
$5 seniors, call (514) 
848-7928. 


Ottawa 

> January 14: Haven't yet 
learned to surf? Come to 
internet Basics, where alum- 
nus Luigi Zardo will lead a 
lively discussion and demon- 
stration of Microsoft Explorer 
Web Browser and Netscape. 
Call Luigi at (613) 521-4273. 


Toronto 

» December 27, January 31, 
February 28, March 28, 
April 25: We gather the last 
Friday of the month at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, 108 
Chestnut. 

i» February 15: The Chinese 
New Year’s dinner party. 

A spectacular evening of over 
100 choice dishes, drinks and 
karaoke. For singles and fam- 
ilies alike, a dress-up affair. 
Call Geoffrey Lalonde, (416) 
599-0046. 

> February 17: The Annual 
Toronto Alumni Phonathon, 
at RBC Dominion Securities 
in Royal Bank Plaza, to help 
raise much-needed funds 
for University priorities. 
Includes supper, drinks and 
prizes. Call Florence Yaffe, 
(416) 964-1226. 

May 2: Back by popular 
demand is the Dinner- 
Dance at the Old Mill, 
$60 ($57 for Alumni Card 
holders). Call Monique 
Lundy, (416) 493-9026, 
Karen McNamara-Mucha, ° 
(905) 886-2153, or Maisie 
Wong, (905) 713-2776. 

TBA: Presentation Skills 
Seminar, hosted by Zurich 
Canada. This $350 seminar 
has been offered to our 
alumni and friends for $80 
(Alumni Card holders $76). 
Call Patricia St. Jean, home 
(416) 363-4933, office 
(416) 364-5062, or fax 
(416) 364-5154. 





Athletics Hall of Fame Call for Nominations 





We are now accepting nominations for Concordia’s Athletics Hall of Fame, to be submitted by January 15, 1997, for the following: 
m inthe “Athlete” category, students who demonstrated outstanding athletic achievement at Concordia, Sir George or Loyola 
mw inthe “Builder” category, coaches or administrators who made outstanding contributions to Concordia, Sir George or Loyola 


varsity athletics 


m inthe “Team” category, teams who demonstrated significant contributions to the Concordia, Sir George or Loyola community. 
Nominations should be accompanied by as much documentation as possible. Only candidates from 1991-92 or earlier are eligi- 
ble. Nominees will be honoured at the 2nd Annual Hall of Fame Dinner, April 17, at the Brasserie Molson-0’Keefe, 155 Notre 
Dame E., Montreal. Please send to: John Dore, Chair, Hall of Fame Committee, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, Que. H4B 1R6, 


Tel: (514) 848-3854, Fax: (514) 848-8637. 
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The “Speaking Out” segment of 
Concordia Today, Concordia’s student- 
run television program, will feature 
interviews with alumni from the 
University’s “Image” advertising cam- 
paign. Concordia Today can be seen on 
Quebec's educational network, CANAL 
cable 23 (UHF 29), from January 15 
to April 13, on Wednesdays, 3:30 
p.m., Fridays, 12:00 p.m., Saturdays, 
11:00 p.m., and Sundays, 6:00 p.m. 


| Toronto 


At the 1996 Annual General 
Meeting, the social part of 
the evening weighed in early 
as business was dispatched 
quickly. Among those present 
were Concordia Governor 
Brian Steck — also known as 
the Chairman and CEO of 
Nesbitt Burns — and long- 
time fundraiser Bernie 
Schroeder, who happens to 
bea VP at the Royal Bank. It 
was amusing to hear a finan- 
cial report from a psychiatrist 
— Concordia Rector Fred 
Lowy. Toronto’s irreverent 
artist, historian and raconteur, 
Charles Pachter, regaled us 
with tales of Canadian heroes. 
Toronto Alumni Member- 
ship Cards: $20 entitles you 
to two extra mailings, alumni 
event discounts and other 
goodies. Fax your requests 
to (416) 599-3002. 
Kudos to the unsung Chris 
Kuilman, who mocks up and 
prepares our newsletter and 
hangs his hat at advertising 
gurus Saatchi & Saatchi. 
Experience Canada: Funded 
with a $4.7 million federal 
government grant, the Experi- 
ence Canada project will bring 
80 university, college, trade 
school and high school gradu- 
ates, aged 18-29, from across 
the country for six-month 
work placements at Toronto- 
area companies. The compa- 
nies will specify the skills 
required and hire from the 
pool of candidates and offer 
$8.00 per hour. The govern- 
ment will pay all benefits, 
insurance and travel. We are 
looking for residential hosts, 
who'll be subsidized $100 per 
week for room-and-board, 
and for mentors. Contact 
Geoffrey Lalonde, (416) 599- 


Owen EGAN 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Relief for the Saguenay 





Concordians and their friends presented a cheque of $32,420 
— received from 267 separate donations — to representatives 
of the Red Cross, October 16, for relief to victims of the Sague- 
nay region flooding in July. Pictured here are (from left) 

fund initiator and Loyola Alumni Association President John 
Freund, Association of Alumni SGW President Barbara Barclay, 
Rector Frederick Lowy, the Red Cross’s Pierre Bédard and 
Natalie Villemure, and Concordia University Alumni Associa- 


tion President Michael Di Grappa. 


0046, fax (416) 599-3002; 
Steve Pinnock, (416) 633- 
1940; and Marty Ginsherman, 
(905) 889-7815. 
Sympatico-Internet: Inter- 
ested in our Internet service? 
Contact Gerry Kotuba, (905) 
681-6011, and Steve Galaxi- 
das, (416) 424-4446. 


| Ottawa 


It’s been an active and 
successful fall season for 

the Ottawa Chapter. Here’s 

a round-up of recent events: 

ms More than 40 alumni 
attended the annual open 
house and social, held Sep- 
tember 18, at the Second 
Cup on Bank Street. 

m Our cultural evening, the 
opera The Emperor of 
Atlantis, was held at the 
National Arts Centre, 
October 23. 

ws At the 4th Annual Alumni 
Business Networking Lun- 
cheon, October 24, more 
than 240 alumni from 20 


Canadian universities 
exchanged business cards 
and thoughts and listened 
to Willy Bagnell, President 
of the Ottawa-Carleton 
Board of Trade. 
= Winemaker’s Challenge II, 
featuring Canadian red 
and white wines, was held 
November 8 at the home 
of Cecil De Bretigny. 
Please advise us if you live 
in the Ottawa area and are 
not on the chapter mailing 
list. We'll be happy to involve 
you, and we welcome ideas 
and suggestions. Contact 
Mary Dellar, Ottawa Chapter 
President, (613) 234-1080. 


| Vancouver 


Simon Lou, BComm 89, 
successfully put together a 
Concordia softball team for 
a tournament at Jericho Beach 
in July. In November, Van- 
couver alumni gathered for 
drinks and munchies at the 
spectacular ocean-view Brock 





House Restaurant at Jericho 
Beach, to meet Concordia’s 
Director of University 
Advancement and Vice- 
Rector, Institutional Relations, 
Chris Hyde, on his way back 
from visiting alumni in Hong 
Kong. Other events in the 
works: a skating party at Rob- 
son Square in January and a 
golf tournament in the Spring. 


Loyola 


Fore! Eighty Loyola, Sir 
George Williams and Con- 
cordia alumni helped raise 
$7,500 for scholarships to 
Concordia students at the 
14th Annual Alumni Golf 
Tournament, September 9, 
at Le Blainvillier Golf Club 
in Blainville, Quebec. After- 
wards, 100 golfers and guests 
attended the dinner. Thanks 
to the organizing committee, 
chaired by Bernard Benedetti, 
and to the sponsors, includ- 
ing Meloche Monnex Insur- 
ance and Globe Express 
Travel, who donated two 
round-trip tickets and one 
week’s accommodation in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Loyola Alumni 
Educational Grant 

Deadline: April 1, 1997. 
Five $1,500 grants will be 
awarded to full-time students 
who fulfill the University’s 
admission requirements and 
remain in good standing, with 
preference given to children 
and grandchildren of Loyola 
College alumni. Applications, 
which must be accompanied 
by a transcript of marks and 
letter of intent, are available 
from Concordia’s Financial 
Aid and Awards Office, 

1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W., Room 085, tel. (514) 
848-3522. 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their 
earliest year of graduation. 


* 55th REUNION 





Fred Kerner, S BA, enjoyed 
a long career in the news- 
paper and book-publishing 
business. His acclaimed book, 
A Treasury of Lincoln Quotations 
(Doubleday, 1965), was reissued 
in September 1995. He lives in 
Willowdale, Ont. 
4 Gerald Greenblatt, S BSc, 
received an MSW in Group 
Social Work from McGill in 
1957. He is executive director 
of the Jewish Community Center 
of Greater Harrisburg, Penn., an 
educational and cultural centre. 
He is married, has two sons and 
five grandchildren. 


x 40th REUNION 





Shulamis Yelin, S BA, 
E-Z4 received an MA in English 
from Université de Montréal 
in 1961 and spent many years 
as a teacher at the PSBGM in 
Montreal. Now retired, she was 
named a Master Teacher by 
the PSBGM and is a writer, lec- 
turer and storyteller. Her book, 
Shulamis: Stories from a Montreal 
Childhood, is in its fourth print- 
ing. Shulamis is a widow and has 
one daughter, Gila Yelin Hirsch, 
a professor and painter. 


5 Bruce Mallen, S BComm, 
is the new Dean of the 
College of Business at Florida 
Atlantic University in Boca 
Raton. He had been a professor 
of business at Concordia and 
was the founding chair of gradu- 
ate studies, founding chair of 
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Shown here is a detail of “Making a Mark: The Mosaic of 
Our Community,” a mural of 2,000 individually painted 
ceramic tiles now on permanent display at the Maimonides 
Geriatric Centre in Céte St. Luc, Que. The senior residents of 
Maimonides, along with hundreds of children, volunteers 
and staff, participated in the year-long project, which was 
conceived by Montreal artist Sylvia Safdie, BFA 75, and co- 
ordinated by Art Therapist Sondra Goldman, DipArtTher 89, 


MFA (art therapy) 94. 


the marketing department and 
interim dean of the business 
school. Dr. Mallen was most 
recently involved in several busi- 
nesses in southern California. 


4 Dionysia Zerbisias, S BA, 
was appointed a judge ad 
hoc of the Quebec Court of 
Appeals in September. She lives 
in Montreal. 
6 Robert Manion, L BSc, 
received an MD from the 
University of Ottawa in 1964. He 
now lives in Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Howard Ripstein, S BComm, 
represented the Canadian Jewish 
community and was a speaker at 
the official ceremony inaugurat- 
ing the “Ad Astra” Stones project, 
memorializing those who per- 
ished during the Second World 
War, at the Canadian Forces Base 
in Trenton, Ont., in October. 


6 Nissen Plotkin, S BA, took 
Judaic Studies at Bar Ilan 

University in Israel and now is 

head of archives and the Judaic 





librarian at Kibbutz Tirat Tzvi. 
He is married, has six children 
and eight grandchildren. 


* 30th REUNION 


Peter Brownrigg, L BA 
(biology & chemistry), 
studied marketing and sales 
management at the University 

of British Columbia. He is now 
National Sales Manager for the 
Advanced Therapeutics & Oncol- 
ogy Division of Rhéne-Poulenc 
Rorer in Burlington, Ont. 


6 Mark Lauber, S BSc, 
received a BSc in opera- 
tions research from the Univer- 

sity of Texas at Austin in 1971. 
He now owns and operates Golf 
Plus Inc., specializing in golf 
course advertising. He lives in 
Houston, Tex., with his wife, 
Clara, and daughter, Rebecca. 


Pamela (Katz) Sims, S BA 
(psychology), a Toronto-area 
educator for over 20 years, has 
written Awakening Brilliance: 
How to Inspire Children to 


Become Successful Learners 
(Bayhampton Publications). 

She received an MEd from Brock 
University in 1991 and is a self- 
employed education consultant 
in Brampton, Ont. 


/0 Joseph Chaim, $ BComm, 
is National Sales Manager 
for Canada Sportswear/Wild 
River Territories/Coleman. He 
is divorced, has two sons and 
lives in Thornhill, Ont. 


Steve Milz, S BEng, MBA 77, 
is Vice-President, Product Engi- 
neering, for the Sea Doo/Ski 
Doo division of Bombardier Inc. 
in Valcourt, Que. He is married 
“with two dogs” and lives in 
Bromont, Que. 
] Claude R. Beaudry, L BSc, 
is Director, Recycled Fibers 
and Chemicals, of Eka Chemicals 
in Marietta, Ga. He is married * 
with three children and lives in 
Woodstock, Ga. 


Brian L. Hatter, S BA (geogra- 
phy), is an economist and adviser 
for the Provincial Development 
Agency and Chamber of Com- 
merce in the Indonesian province 
of Sulut. Brian is married with 
one child. 


Ruth (Zilversmit) Kovac, S BA, 
has been a city councillor in Céte 
St. Luc, Que., since 1990. She 
received training to be an emer- 
gency medical technician from 
Dawson College in Montreal. 
Ruth is married to Peter Kovac, 
S BA 69, and has three children, 
Jeffrey, Debbie and Tammy. 


William Levy, S BSc, is Presi- 
dent and owner of Bainique 
Distribution, an importer of 
plumbing products in Dollard 
des Ormeaux, Que. He is 
divorced and has two sons, 
Andrew and Jeremy. 


* 25th REUNION 


Noreen M. Keenan, L BA 
(psychology), is a psy- 
chotherapist specializing in 
individual, couple and marriage 
counselling. She received an 
MSW from Carleton in 1976 and 
a PhD from the State University 
of Albany, N.Y., in 1996. Noreen 
is married to John Thibodeau, 

a clinical psychologist, and 

has two children, David and 
Kathryn. They live in Albany. 





] Steven D. Cavanaugh, 

S BEng, is Vice-President 
and General Manager of de 
Havilland, the American aircraft 
manufacturer. He is married 
with two children and lives in 
Aurora, Calif. 


] Charles M. Robinson, 

S BComm (finance), is 
President, Contract Sales Manage- 
ment and Export Management, 
for WorldWare Enterprises in 
Cambridge, Ont. He is married 
and has a daughter. 


] Betty Dalrymple Eadie, 
BA, taught French for 20 


years and is now President of 

the SD&G Women Teachers 
Association for the Public School 
Board in Cornwall, Ont. She is 
married and has two daughters. 


Annette Warwick, BA, studied 
ceramics at Capilano College 
and is now an arts & crafts 
instructor for the George Derby 
Centre in Vancouver. 


] Phil Brown, BComn,, is 
Manager, Project Develop- 
ment, at the Royal Bank of 
Canada in Toronto, where he 
relocated from Montreal in June 
1994. He is married with two 
children and lives in Oakville. 


x 20th REUNION 


Christian Couturier, BA 
(honours poli.sci., eco- 
nomics), received a BCL and 
LLB from McGill in 1981 and isa 
partner for the LaSalle, Que., law 





firm Laurier, Céré & Couturier. 
He practises civil, commercial 
and family law and is an accred- 
ited civil and commercial media- 
tor. Christian is married with one 
child and lives in Montreal. 


Mohamed Hashish, PhD, has 
been named a Fellow for the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He works for Quest 
Integrated, Inc., and lives in 
Bellevue, Wash. 


=z, 


] Peter Mispelkamp, BA, Cert 

90, DipTrans 94, is Associ- 
ate Editor of Freelance Freedom, a 
quarterly newsletter, located in 
Pointe Claire, Que., dedicated to 
the concerns of new writers. 


] Franklin J. Castillo M., 

MCSc, is an information 
technology consultant for 
Petroleos de Venezuela SA, an 
oil and gas company in Caracas. 
He is married with three sons 
and lives in Barquisimeto. 


Pardo Mustillo, BA, MA 79, PhD 
86, received a post-doctorate 
degree in psychology from Van- 
derbilt University in Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1986. He is now a 
Human Factors Consultant 
(speech recognition) at Nortel 
Technology, a telecommunica- 
tions company on Nun’s Island, 
Que., and a part-time adjunct 
assistant professor in computer 
science at Concordia. He is mar- 
ried and lives in Montreal West. 


Alan Todi, BComm, was trans- 
ferred from Toronto to San Jose, 
Calif., by Hewlett-Packard 
(incorrectly reported in the 
September 96 issue). He is the 
U.S. Import Operations Manag- 
er, HP Customs. Alan is married 
to Joanne Mollot, BA (recre- 
ation) 79, and they have two 
children, Max and Dominic. 


Stephen Yam, MBA, is head 

of the Centre for Continuing 

& Community Education at the 

Open Learning Institute in 

Hong Kong. 

8 Susan Bedford, BSc, is a 
married mother of three 

girls and lives in Dollard des 

Ormeaux, Que. 





lle tC 


Is 1997 the 
year for your 
reunion? 


It’s not too early to get organized. The dates have already 
been set for Homecoming 1997. 





Does your department, sports team or special interest 
group want to get together to celebrate? Does your gradua- 
tion year end in a 7 or a 2? Concordia, Sir George Williams 
and Loyola alumni from the following years will be cele- 
brating their 10th to 60th reunion years: 1987, 1982, 1977, 
1972, 1967, 1962, 1957, 1952, 1947, 1942, 1937. 


We have a whole weekend of fun planned for all reunion 
groups, October 16, 17 & 18, and we hope you'll be part of 
it! If you’re interested in seeing old friends and acquain- 
tances at a reunion event, fill in this form and return it to 
the Office of Alumni Affairs at the address below. 


| am interested in: 
(] Being a class representative for the class of: 


_] Attending a reunion of my class of: ____ 


(| Attending a reunion of my department, sports team, 
yearbook committee, etc. (please specify): 


(| Attending events/lectures such as: 


Name: — 





Address: 











Telephone: (home) (office) 





Degree and year: 








Institution: — 


Please return to: 
Homecoming 1997 
Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve West, Suite BC-101 
Montreal, QC H3G 1M8 
Telephone: (514) 848-3815 
Fax: (514) 848-2826 


e-mail: chedrich@coral.concordia.ca 


Panam am, Om So SS: oa: 
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Robert Cannon, BA (poli.sci.), 
MA 85 (public admin.), is Chief 
of General Services with the 
United Nations International 
Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia in The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


Nick Ghantous, BComm,, is a 
Statistical Analyst for CP Rail in 
Calgary. He is married with two 
children. 


8 Jimmy Gazecimeon, 

BComm, DipAcct 84, is a 
self-employed Chartered 
Accountant in St. Laurent, Que., 
and in 1996 passed the American 
exams to become a Certified 
Public Acccountant. He is mar- 
ried with two sons. 


Peter D. Hutchinson, BA (hon- 
ours English), received an MA in 
theology from the Atlantic 
School of Theology in Halifax in 


1991. He is a self-employed Jun- 
gian therapist in Halifax. Peter is 
still single and will soon be start- 
ing a second MA. 


John Oriettas, BFA (music), is 

a musician/songwriter/producer 
in Montreal. He wrote the theme 
song for the Quebec Committee 
for Canada, called “Canada, A 
Place for You and Me.” 


* 15th REUNION 


Lynne Bahen, BA (poli.sci.), 

is an elementary-school 
teacher for the York Region 
R.C.S.S. School Board in Aurora, 
Ont., and is pursuing a master’s 
degree in special education at 
York University. She is married to 
Peter Bahen, and they have three 
children and live in Markham. 


Nancy Irena Wood, BFA, is 
Assistant Producer and resident 
Production Manager for Mon- 
treal’s Repercussion Theatre, 
which will embark on.a 1997 
tour of Shakespeare in the Park 
through the United States. 


8 Tewfik J. Bichay, MSc 
(biology), received a PhD 
in medical biophysics from the 
University of Western Ontario 
in 1987. He works as a Medical 
Physicist at the St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal Radiation and Oncology 
Department in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Tewfik is married to 
Katerina Ioannous and has three 
children, Christina, Alexander 
and Nicolas. They live in Rock- 
ford, Mich. 
John D. McNaughton, BComm, 
is Vice-President, Marketing & 
Customer Solutions, for North- 


ern Telephone Ltd. in northeast- 
ern Ontario, and is a Director of 
Nortel Mobility. John, his wife, 
Patty, and their three children 
live in Timmins, Ont. 


Duy N. Nguyen, BEng (elec.), 
MEng (elec.) 88, is Project Man- 
ager, Mobile Satellite Communi- 
cation Systems, for Lockheed 
Martin Missiles and Space in 
Princeton, N.J. He is married 
with two children. 


Jane E. Rowlands, BFA, received 
a BSc AAM from the University 
of Toronto in 1986 and is pursu- 
ing a Multimedia Certificate from 
the University of British Colum- 
bia. She lives in Vancouver and 
does medical illustrations and 
general illustrations and design. 


8 Norman Brodati, BComm, 
DipAcct 85, has his char- 
tered accountancy designation 





To send us a change of address or to have information about yourself appear in Class Acts, 
please send this form or write the Alumni Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC-101 
Montreal, Que., H3G 1M8, or send a fax to (514) 848-2826, or e-mail us at alumni@coral.concordia.ca. 


Name 
Home address 


Telephone 


What subject? 
Name of employer 
Business address 


Telephone 


Married? Children? 


News and comments 


[- 
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| would like to volunteer for 


Degree/year/program J 


Check box if this is anew address __ 


If you continued studies, where? 


Degree(s) and year(s) 


Your company’s business 


Your position and what you do “ 


Phonathons |_| (call 848-3817) 
Committees |_| (call 848-3817) 


Mentor | 


e-mail 


Homecoming | (call 848-3815) 


| Chapter work |_ 


an ne ae el 








and is Vice-President and CFO 
of Aquila Mining Systems, a 
Montreal manufacturer of 
control and machine guidance 
systems. He lives with his wife, 
Valerie, and son, Samuel, in 
Chateauguay. 


Lorenzo Guerriero, BComm 
(accountancy), completed his 
CFA studies in investments from 
the Institute of Chartered Finan- 
cial Analysts in 1994. He provides 
analysis of selected securities for 
his company, Renvima Invest- 
ment Research Ltd. He is married 
and lives in Montreal. 


Janis Kirshner, BFA (theatre 
performance), is part of the 
Montreal comedy team Titters, 
“take-out comedy with great 
delivery.” She also hosts a week- 
end radio open-line talk show 
on CIQC 600 in Montreal. 


Craig McPherson, BA (comm. 
studies), is Senior Technical 
Editor with CAE Electronics of 
Montreal. He also freelances for 
a variety of Canadian and U.S. 
periodicals. Craig is married to 
Elizabeth Albers and is stepfa- 
ther to three children, Holly, 
Celine and Brian. 


Susan Pepler, BFA, received a 
DEC in Illustration & Design from 
Dawson College. She is a self- 
employed illustrator and artist, 
specializing in television story- 
boards, layouts and final illustra- 
tions, and lives in Montreal. 


8 Stan Bell, BComm, is Road 

Manager, Field Operations, 
for CP Rail in Chapleau, a north- 
ern Ontario town bordering the 
world’s largest Crown game pre- 
serve. He is married with four 
children. 


James Digiacomo, MBA, is Vice- 
President, Corporate Finance, of 
the Union Bank of Switzerland 
in Toronto. He, his wife, Hilary, 
and new daughter Elizabeth 
Rose, live in Scarborough. 


Michéle Gagnon, BFA (studio 
art), creates theatre and televi- 
sion props. She lives in Montreal. 


John D. Gillies, BComm, 
obtained his CGA designation 
in 1990. He lives with his wife, 
Shao-Taeng Lee, and two sons 
in Washington, IIl. 


Jeffrey Weigensberg, BFA, after 
teaching film studies at Concor- 
dia, received a Graduate Diplo- 
ma in Public Accountancy from 
McGill in 1992, and also has his 
CA and Certified Fraud Examin- 
er designations. He is now in the 
fraud and forensic division of 
the Montreal accounting firm 
Bessner Gallay Schapira Kreis- 
man. Jeffey is married to Caro- 
line Weinberger, BFA 84, and 
has one daughter. 


*x 10th REUNION 


8 Carole Allard, BA (transla- 

tion & Spanish), is married 
and has three girls, two of whom 
are twins. They live in Deux 
Montagnes, Que. 


Nancy Church, PhD, is now 
full professor in the Department 
of Management and Marketing 
at the State University of New 
York, Plattsburgh. She joined 
SUNY in 1979 and in 1992 won 
the Chancellor’s Award for 
Excellence in Teaching. Nancy’s 
research involves identifying 
Canadian tourists’ perceptions 
of the North Country’s major 
attractions and/or deficiencies. 


Angela Davies, BComm, quali- 
fied as a Chartered Accountant 
in 1990 and now is European 

Audit Manager for the Bank of 
Bermuda in London, England. 


Stella Livanios, MA (public 
policy and public admin.), is 
Legislative Assistant and Budget 
Associate for Florida Congress- 
man Harry Johnston. She lives 
in Washington, D.C. 


Francois Malo, BSc (physics), 
received a diploma in chemical 
engineering from Ecole Poly- 
technique in 1992. He isa 
Process Engineer for AER Ener- 
gy in Smyrna, Ga. In January, 
Francois will begin studies for a 
master’s degree in quality engi- 
neering at Southern Polytechnic 
State University in Marietta, Ga. 


Len Rhodes, BComm (market- 
ing), is a Brand Director for 
Molson Breweries in Montreal. 
He is married with a daughter 
and lives in Pierrefonds. 


Normand St. Pierre, BAdmin, 
is a manager-trainee at CIBC 
in Montreal and is pursuing an 
MBA in finance at Concordia. 
He was married in May. 


8 Claude Bissonette, Cert- 
BusMgmt, received a BEng 
in mechanical engineering from 
Université de Sherbrooke in 
1986, and is Directeur ingénierie 
et maintenance for Owens 
Corning Canada in Candiac, 
Que. He is married with three 
children and lives in St. Luc. 


Alan Chu, BEng (building 
sciences) is a Production Execu- 
tive for Ixtlan Corp., Oliver 
Stone’s production company, in 
Santa Monica, Calif. Alan’s cred- 
its include The Joy Luck Club and 
The People vs Larry Flynt. He is 
married and lives in Los Angeles. 


Julie Faucher, BA (journalism), 
received an LLB from Université 
Laval in 1991. She is an attorney 
in general litigation and family 
law with the Montreal firm Des- 
jardins Ducharme Stein Monast. 
Julie lives in St. Lambert. 


Patricia Sidler-Lucacio, 
BComn,, is the Controller for 
Essco Calibration Laboratory in 
Chelmsford, Mass. She is mar- 
ried with one daughter, Denise, 
and lives in Billerica, Mass. 
§ Claire Boudreau, BComm, 
received a BA in transla- 
tion from the University of 
British Columbia in 1996. 
She is working as a translator 
for CGA Canada. She and her 
husband, Bryan Haynes, are 
the proud new parents of 
Stephanie, and they live in 
Port Moody, B.C. 


Marc Drolet, MEng, is Senior 
Project Manager at MacDonald 
Dettwiler & Associates, an infor- 
mation systems company in 
Richmond, B.C. He lives with 
his wife in Surrey. 


oe In &e 
memoriam 


Joseph Kagedan Kage, 
BA 41, BSc 44, died on 
September 26, 1996, in 
Montreal. He is survived 
by his wife, Miriam, and 
four sons. He was 84. 


Irving Zweig, S BSc 42, 
died on May 26, 1996, in 
Delray Beach, Fla. He is 
survived by his wife, 
Miriam, and four chil- 
dren. He was 79. 


David J. Dohan, L BA 49, 
died in Montreal in July 
1996. 


Gordon T. MacDonald, $ 
BSc 62, died on June 28, 
1996, in Rancho Sante Fe, 
Calif. He is survived by 
his wife, Violet, and three 
children. 


Paul Fortugno, L BA 68, 
died on July 13, 1996, in 
Montreal. He is survived 
by his wife, Marie-Paule 
Cyr, and two children. He 
was 50. 

Jean-Marc Landry, 
BComm 80, died on his 
40th birthday, September 
1, 1996, in Port Renfrew, 
Que. 


Aaron Leslie Herter, BA 


_ (honours human geogra- 


phy) 94, died in a tragic 
boating accident, Sep- 
tember 1, 1996, on Great 
Slave Lake, N.W.T. He 
was 27. 


In Memoriam informa- 
tion is drawn from a 
variety of sources includ- 
ing newspaper obituaries 
and personal communi- 
cations. The brevity of 
some entries reflects the 
limited nature of infor- 
mation received. Due to 
space constraints, it is 
usually not possible to 
run full-length obituaries. 
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Eli Krantzberg, BA (poli.sci. 

& music), DipCommStud 94, 
is the leader and drummer of 
the Montreal band Nightshift. 


Elspeth Lindsay, BSc, PhD 
(chem.) 93, is a Postdoctoral 
Fellow, teaching chemistry and 
conducting photochemical 
research at the University of 
Calgary. She is married. 


Q Juan Corsillo, BComm, is 
Assistant Vice-President of 

GE Capital Structured Finance 

Inc., a corporate finance com- 

pany in San Francisco, Calif. 

He is married to Debora Tennant 

and has one son, Justin Scott. 


Terrence Leger, BA (poli.sci. & 
history), received a bachelor’s 
degree in theology from the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa and Saint Paul 
University in Ottawa, and is now 
a Human Resources Officer for 
Atlantic Lottery Corporation in 
Moncton, N.B. He and his part- 
ner live “close to the ocean!” 


Christine Raffaele, BComm, 
received a BEd in special educa- 
tion from Université de Moncton 
in 1995 and is now an elemen- 
tary-school teacher at the Jaanim- 
marik School in Kuujjuaq, Que. 


Philip Sigrist, BComm, received 
an insurance licence in August 
and is a mutual fund and sales 
representative for Investors 
Group in Montreal. He is mar- 
ried with children. 


Josée St. Martin, BA (comm. 
studies), received an MSc in 
industrial relations from Univer- 
sité du Québec a Hull in 1993. She 
is the Directrice de la fondation et 
responsable des diplémes for Col- 
lége André-Grasset in Montreal. 


Louis-Eric Trudeau, BSc 
(pyschology), received an MSc 
in 1991 and a PhD in 1994 from 
Université de Montréal in neu- 
roscience. He is now conducting 
post-doctoral research at the 
Laboratory of Cellular Signaling 
at Iowa State University in 
Ames. Louis-Eric will return to 


Montreal in 1997 as an assistant 
professor in U of M’s Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology. He is 
married with one child, Etienne. 


Q Silvie Belanger, BFA 

(inter-related arts), 
received a Certificate in TESOL 
from Cambridge University in 
Sydney, Australia, in 1995. She is 
a coordinator and teacher of aca- 
demic English — TESOL at Tafe 
College in Gorehill, Australia. 
She is married and lives in 
McMahon’s Point. 


Jeffrey Boily, EMBA, is Manag- 
ing Director, Worldwide Opera- 
tions, of Scotial Holdings PLC, 
in Stirling, Scotland. He is mar- 
ried with one daughter and lives 
in Edinburgh. 


Nathalie Missakian, BA (eco- 
nomics), is studying risk man- 
agement at McGill. She is a 
self-employed financial services 
broker in Laval, Que., and is 
married with one child. 


(NBN SEEMING 


Member of the Bank of Montreal Group of Companies 


KNOWLEDGE is POWER 


Allan Oberman, BA, MA (public 
policy & public admin.) 94, 
heads the Information & Admin- 
istrative Services of the Jewish 
Public Library in Montreal. 
Mina Vaish, BComm, studied 
international business at McGill 
and now works for Inco Ltd. in 
Toronto. She is married. 


*x 5th REUNION 


Giuseppe Bonofiglio, 

BEng (bldg. eng.), MEng 
(bldg. eng.) 96, works in Facili- 
ties Management and Energy 
Management Systems for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 
Toronto. 


Dominique Jackson, BA (history 
& French), received her Diploma 
in Education from Bishop’s in 
1993 and now teaches at John 
Adams Memorial School 

in Delson, Que. She lives in 

St. Lambert. 


Nesbitt Burns is proud to once again host the Annual Montreal Alumni Phonathon on 
March 9 and 10, 1997. We are pleased to be associated with this event as it incorporates fun, food, 
prizes and fundraising into one. 


To be a volunteer caller, contact Laura Wells at (514) 848-3885. 
This year’s goal is to raise $100,000 for priority needs at Concordia University. 
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We’ll see you there! 


=> Annual 
=Giving 
1996-1997 








Keep in Touch forms often carry far more than update 
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from alumni. Many add comments or messages to the magazine, 


to former classmates, to lost friends, to the world at large. Herewith, a sampling. 


1955 


Working effectively and creatively in my profession beats retirement. 
— Gerald Greenblatt, S BSc, Harrisburg, Penn. 


1969 


! would like to hear from ex-Georgians living in Houston. — Mark Lauber, 


S BSc, Houston, Tex. 


1971 


Hi to Brian Marcil. Sorry | wasn’t in town for Reunion. — Claude R. 
Beaudry, L BSc, Woodstock, Ga. 


1975 
| would welcome a note from former college friends and teaching col- 
leagues. — Betty Dalrymple Eadie, BA, Cornwall, Ont. 

1981 
Donna, where are you? — Peter Hutchinson, BA 81, Halifax. 


1983 


The family is loving the North and the friendly people. Being Montrealers, 
adapting to the longer and colder winter shouldn’t be too hard, and the 
quality of life is more than enough compensation. — John D. 
McNaughton, BComm, Timmins, Ont. 


. ‘ 


1984 


Old friends wishing to contact me may do so via e-mail at craigm@cae.ca, 
or touch@magnet.ca. — Craig McPherson, BA, Lachine, Que. 


1989 
I’m getting into hard disc recording on my computer — digital audio is 
very exciting these days. | have a modest but growing little home studio 
set up. — Eli Krantzberg, BA, DipCommStud 94, Montreal. 


My wife and | have an empty nest, and I’m missing staff and friends in the 
EMC lab. — Marc Drolet, MEng, Surrey, B.C. 
1991 


I've been working and travelling overseas in Japan and Australia since 
graduation, just married and having a great time! — Silvie Belanger, BFA, 
McMahon's Point, Australia. 


1992 
I‘m going into my third year of teaching... and love it! — Peggy O'Neill, 
CertArtEd, Montreal. 

1994 


| would like to hear news from graduates of Design Art ’93-'94. — Carlos 
Rodriguez, BFA, Town of Mount Royal. 


Cheryl O’Brien, BA (early child- 
hood ed.), is the owner of 3Rs 
Tutoring Service, for children 
from grades K to 13, in George- 
town, Ont. She is married with 
one daughter. 


Peggy O’Neill, BFA, DipArtEd 
93, is pursuing a Certificate in 
Special Education at McGill and 
is a special education teacher at 
Coronation Elementary School 
in Montreal. 


Patrick Reilly, CertFLE, BA 93, 
received a BSW in 1995 and an 
MSW in 1996 from McGill. He 
is now a social worker and thera- 
pist for the Catholic Family Ser- 
vices Bureau in Charlottetown. 
He is married to Mae MacPhee 
and lives in Parkdale, P.E.I. 


9 Arif Boediman, MBA, is 
head of the Civil Aviation 
R&D Center for the Government 

of Indonesia’s Department of 
Transportation. He also teaches 
management at the Civil Avia- 
tion Training Center of Trans- 
portation Management. Arif is 
married with three children and 
lives in Jakarta. 


Karsten Buche, BA (poli.sci.), is 
pursuing an MSW from Wilfrid 
Laurier. He is married and lives 
in Waterloo, Ont. 


Lisa (Voyer) Lawliss, BA (psy- 
chology), is a Mental Health Clin- 
ician at the Northern New York 
Center for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children and Families, in Peru. 
She is married to Michael Lawliss 
and has one son, Nicholas. 


Francois Ludanyi, BSc (biology), 
is an LCMS specialist and Bioan- 
alyst for Phoenix International 
Sciences in St. Laurent, Que. 


Michael Sciotto, BEng (bldg. 
eng), isa Property Manager for 
Fiducie Desjardins in Montreal. 
He is married and has one son, 
Emmanuel. 


") Monica Ortiz-Quevedo, 
BA (geography & comp. 
sci.), is a dispatcher for STS Sys- 
tems Ltd., a computer support 
company in Montreal. She is 
married to Martin Plante and 

lives in Pierrefonds. 


Manish Rao, MA (educational 
studies), is an Instructional 
Technologist for Flight Safety 


International, a pilot training 

company in Winter Park, Fla. 

He and his wife, Kavita, live in 
Winter Park. 


Carlos Rodriguez, BFA (design), 
received a Certificate in Macro 
Media Director from Dawson 
College in Montreal. He is an 
Assistant Film Editor for Cinar 
Animation in Montreal, working 
on TV shows including The Busy 
World of Richard Scarry, Little 
Lulu, and Arthur. He lives in the 
Town of Mount Royal. 


Martin St. Pierre, DipMusPerf, 
is an artist/musician (violin) 
with the Cirque du Soleil’s 
American Quidam tour. He lives 
in St. Etienne des Grés, Que. 


Scott Allan Taylor, BA (eco- 
nomics), works for Petro Cana- 
da in Bradford, Ont. He was 
married in August. 
9 Angélique Bernard, BA 
(translation), is a Develop- 
ment Agent for Les Essentielles, a 
francophone women’s group in 
Whitehorse, Yukon. She also 


works on translation contracts, 
teaches English as a second lan- 
guage and is enjoying nature. 
Pin Ho Cheong, BA (geogra- 
phy), studied administrative 
management at the University 
of Hong Kong and is a Business 
Promotion Officer for the Hang 
Seng Bank in Kowloon. 


Shaugn Schwartz, BA (urban 
studies), is pursuing a Master 
of Arts in Planning at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia's 
School of Community & 
Regional Planning. He has 
organized a regional trans- 
portation conference and has 
started his thesis on restructur- 
ing transit in Vancouver. 
9 Li-Wen Chuang, BComm 
(MIS & finance), is a life 
insurance agent with Sun Life 
of Canada in St. Laurent. He is 
married and lives in Montreal. 
J L Conti, BA (creative writ- 
ing), is Editor of Freelance 
Freedom, a quarterly newsletter, 
located in Pointe Claire, Que., 
dedicated to the concerns of 
new writers. 
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Hypothesis: 


CLAIRE CUPPLES 





Sabbatical does not equal year of rest 


his year | am on sabbatical. Hands up 
those of you who think this means I am 
sitting at home, collecting my salary and 
catching up on my recreational reading. 
Judging by the comments I get from 
friends, neighbours, family, colleagues 
and other members of the community, 
most of you put your hand up. “You 
must be enjoying taking it easy this year” 
— a friend; “You’re not working this 
year, are you?” — my doctor; “What on 
earth are you going to do with your 
time?” — a fellow scientist, who works 
in a research institute; “Won’t you be 
bored, or do you have lots of gardening 
to do?” — a departmental technician; 
“What’s Claire doing with her time?” — 
my father-in-law. Let me tell you what 
I’m doing with my time. 

At the moment, I am gearing up for 
the annual (or so it seems) grant compe- 
tition. To get the money to run my 
research laboratory and pay my graduate 
students, I have to apply to sources out- 
side the University. These sources, if they 
give you any money at all, only provide 
it for three- or four-year periods. This is 
fair enough. The government or the 
charity or the industry wants to make 
sure that you have done something use- 
ful with their precious (and rapidly 
diminishing) funds before they give you 
some more. But writing grants is not 
easy. First, you have to tell them what 
you have already done, easy enough 
although sometimes a bit demoralizing. 
(Did I and my students really work that 
hard and accomplish that little?) But the 
agencies won't take your word for it; 
they want proof in the form of articles in 
peer-reviewed journals. (Oh dear, I had 
better try to get at least a couple of addi- 
tional papers submitted to journals 
before the grant deadline!) Then, even 
more challenging, you have to tell them 


what you will do for three to four years 
into the future, starting six months from 
now. The experiments have to be ele- 
gant, feasible and significant. (I may 
think they are, but will the referees?) 

Business people accuse academics of 
“never having met a payroll,” their way 
of saying we don’t inhabit the real world. 
I say that we spend a good portion of our 
time worrying about the bottom line, 
and we have to think in periods of years, 
not just the next financial quarter. But I 
digress. 

So, when I get the grant application 
submitted, and the papers sent off to the 
journals, I can take it easy, right? Unfor- 
tunately, no. Without my guidance, the 
students will founder and the budget will 
be overspent. The papers won't get writ- 
ten, and there is another grant deadline 
looming a few years down the road. 
Worst of all, the experiments won't get 
planned and analyzed. Probably the 
hardest part of the job for the non-scien- 
tist to understand is how much of one’s 
time and energy is absorbed by actually 
doing science. It is a struggle even to 
keep up with the relevant literature in a 
fast moving field like molecular biology. 
But even more demanding is the nagging 
need to know. What is the experiment 
telling us? How can we take the next step 
towards solving the puzzle? How does 
the system, the gene, the organism, 
whatever, actually work? Peter Medewar, 
a Nobel Prize-winning immunologist, 
said in Advice to a Young Scientist, “A 
scientist who is deeply preoccupied with 
the solution of a problem will find not so 
much that he allocates special times to 
thinking about it but rather that reflec- 
tion upon the problem is the equilib- 
rium state or the zero point on the dial 
to which his mind tends automatically to 
return when it is not occupied by any- 
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thing else.” Amen. 

When the sabbatical year is over, I 
would hope to have accomplished a 
good deal research-wise, certainly more 
than I could have had I been teaching as 
well. Good for me. But how does this 
benefit the University, who have paid me 
most of my usual salary during the year? 
Some of the benefits are intangible. I 
venture to suggest that students learn 
better from professors who have had 
time to recharge their mental batteries 
and rediscover their enthusiasm for their 
subject. Other benefits are more tangible, 
although still indirect. Concordia’s repu- 
tation in the wider world does depend 
very much on the reputation of its pro- 
fessoriate. But to my mind, the greatest 
benefit is that by keeping my research 
program going, I can provide high qual- 
ity, hands-on training for undergraduate 
and graduate students. The mental and 
physical skills that they learn in my lab 
will stand them in good stead, whether 
they become professional scientists or 
not. In an increasingly high-tech world, 
scientific literacy is essential. 

I have said on occasion, only just 
tongue in cheek, that sabbaticals should 
be breaks from research, not breaks from 
teaching. It’s the research that is more 
stressful. Unfortunately, the world of sci- 
ence is not very tolerant of time out. And 
besides, I’d miss research dreadfully. 
(Truth to tell, at the moment I rather 
miss teaching, too. Please remind me of 
this in September 1997.) 


Dr. Claire Cupples is an Associate 
Professor in Concordia’s Department 
of Biology. Her research at Concordia 
focuses on DNA repair. 
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EXCLUSIVE ALUMNI WATCH SELECTIONS 
created by 
Henry Birks and Sons Inc. 
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Alumni Watch Order Form Concordia University 








I understand that this is an opportunity for me to acquire a I wish to pay for my watch(es) as follows: 
Concordia University, Sir George Willians University or (C.0.D. is not available) 
Loyola College Alumni watch, featuring a richly detailed By a single remittance of $ payable to Henry 
reproduction of the University Coat-of-Arms on the dial. Birks & Sons Inc.. which I have enclosed. 
Please accept my order for the following watch(es): By charging the amount of $ to my credit card 
I would like my watch(es) with the following coat-of arms: indicated below: 
CI Concordia CI Sir George Williams LI Loyola ~) American Express [] Mastercard 0 Visa 0 Birks 
Ory. (} Discover _} Diner's Club-En Route (J JCB 
1 a) Ladies White Roman Dial with Leather Strap $ 125 Aseoiat Number: 
b) Gents White Roman Dial with Leather Strap $ 125 
b) Gents Date with Leather Strap $ 175 Bank —. 
c) Ladies Date with Gold Plated Bracelet $ 215 a xp. Date 
d) Gents Date with Gold Plated Bracelet $ 215 
Signature 
3 a) Ladies Black Dial with Diamond & Leather Strap $ 225 
b) Gente Black Dial with Diamond & Leather Strap 9 an Please print purchaser’s name & address clearly. If “ship to” 
) LAGHER: ARG Le ita CONG SS Eats BESC ae a ldr 4 is iffer tit , I as s attach tt to this ord - form ’ 
d) Gents Black Dial with Diamond & G.P. Bracelet $ 250 sitiialiaiasniiiitl sieiiieabas ulead 
Name 
SUB TOTAL $ — 
All Canadian orders must include GST of 7% $ eee 
SUB TOTAL $ 
Orders shipped to Québec addresses must add QTS of 6.5% $ City 
TOTAL $ 


Prov. Postal Code 





These watches are not available through stores 


Telephone ( 





Fax this order form to Birks at (514) 397-2581 ; seas 
Call the order desk toll free at 1-800-565-4438 Birks Corporate Sales, 1240 Phillips Square 


3 convenient ways to place your order 
2 
¢ Return this order form to the following address: Montréal, Québec, H3B 3H4 
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saving money... 


With ACC there are: 


@ no extra digits to dial 





@ no sign-up fee or minimum usage 


@ discounts applicable to all numbers 
called - including fax and modem 





@ simple bills in English or French 


With ACC the discounts you receive are on top of the regular long distance savings. 


ACC 
40% off Bell’s discounted rate 





Bell ACC a 
60% off regul 40% off Bell’s di d _ 
0 off regular rate 0 off Bell’s discounted rate = ACC, 
- 
Calls made from Ontario and Quebec to: International Destinations Long Distance Inc. 
Bell ACC hing Tagethet 
Regular discount Additional 20% discount I/ or 
[ites 
Concordia receives a royalty from ACC that helps the ie 
Gees 
University at no cost to you! it Q() ()< 49 Ae ay y 21 Hl ey: 
: | 
Apply by phone — 24 hours a day + : 


